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Something over a 


year ago telephone 


FIRE LOSSES AND TELEPHONE ALARMS;3 


$1,710,200. The losses 


were $18,368.86—and 


interests took up with the percentage loss 
fire insurance com- SOME STATISTICS ON THEM was one. 
panies the question For fire alarms 


of a differential in fire insurance premiums 
in favor of building owners who have tele- 
phone service. It was argued that the in- 
stallation of a telephone in a house should 
reduce the fire insurance premiums on that 
house. 

The fire underwriters’ associations did 
The 


eastern underwriters’ association in a let- 


not look with favor on this idea. 
ter to one of the telephone organizations 
which had discussed the matter at length 
with it, finally said: 

“As regards farms, as a whole, they are 
so located that protection even though noti- 
fied arrives too late to be of much service. 
Many specifications to this broad statement 
could, of course, be presented but our gen- 
eral conclusion is correct. 

“As regards city property, it is a fact 
that many alarms do come in over the tele- 
phone, but other facilities are provided 
which would be used if the telephone were 
not present.” 

The Western Actuarial Bureau, the fire 
underwriters’ headquarters in Chicago, con- 
cluded a letter with: “The proposal, in our 
opinion, does not warrant recognition by 
way of a credit in rate.” 

x 2 ¢ * 

In view of these statements some actual 
figures bearing on the difference in the fire 
insurance losses on the values at risk on 
alarms received by telephone and those re- 
ceived by box alarms are of great interest. 
A report prepared by the Columbus, Ga., 


fire department gives specific figures on 
these separate losses. 

Under the classification of alarms re- 
ceived by telephone in 1931, the insurance 
on values at risk was $2,483,002. The 
losses on these values at risk were $40,- 
371.47. 


1932, the insurance on values at risk was 


The per cent loss was 1.6. In 








“The New Deal”; What Does It 
Mean Telephonically? 
By Let’s Sotveir. 

Despite the many apparent changes 
that are occurring, and about to take 
place, in our national life and ways of 
living, there is one thing that has 
changed but little in centuries. That is 
human nature. Throughout the centur- 
ies, people have had their hates, emo- 
tions, selfishness, ambitions, desires, 
weaknesses, etc. 

“So in considering the future,” says 
the Oracle, “this fact of human nature 
changing but slightly, if at all, during 
this era of great social, economic and 
industrial change, must be given thought- 
ful attention. To regain lost business, 
telephone company employes must sell 
service. And to sell successfully re- 
quires a thorough understanding of hu- 
man nature. 

“The employe with certain qualifica- 
tions, who has a thorough understanding 
of people, individually and collectively, 
their habits of thought, action and re- 
action, will be among the executives of 
tomorrow. Today he is using his un- 
employed time to acquire knowledge and 
experience for tomorrow.” 








received from boxes, the insurance on 
values at risk in 1931 was $595,403. The 
losses on values at risk were $22,891.62. 
For 1932, 
the corresponding figures were $995,100, 
$29,255.76 and 3 per cent. 


It will be noted that the per cent of loss, 


The per cent of loss was 3.8. 


in the case of fires received by box alarms 
in 1931, was more than double the loss in 
cases of alarms received over the telephone 
—and in 1932, the percentage loss on box 
alarms was three times as large as that for 
telephone alarms. 

a * * * 

li the per cent losses on the alarms re- 
ported by telephone at Columbus in 1931 
had been the same as those received by box 
alarm, there would have been a fire loss 
of $94,354.08 instead of $40,371.47. In 1932, 
the fire loss would have been $51,306 in- 
stead of $18,368.86. The total amount saved 
by the fire insurance companies for these 
two years, because of telephones being at 
hand in the buildings to report the fires, 
was $86,920.75. 

At Macon, Ga., the loss on values at 
risk for telephone alarms in 1931 was 5 
In 1932, 
the figures were 7 per cent and 15 per cent, 


per cent; box alarms, 9 per cent. 


respectively. 
+ * * * 
Undoubtedly, statistics on fire insurance 
losses of similar nature could be obtained 
for other cities in various parts of the 


country. That they would show percent- 
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ages correspondingly in favor of telephone 
protection is also most likely. 

In case of a fire, a few seconds’ delay 
in summoning the fire department is fre- 
quently the difference between a small fire 
loss and a large one. Fire alarm boxes 
in those cities and communities which have 
such alarm systems are not sufficiently nu- 
merous that they can be reached without 
a rapid dash of from one to several blocks. 
This takes time, while an alarm can be 
given to the telephone operator usually be- 
fore a person can leave the building on his 
way to a fire alarm box. 

x* * * * 

The fire insurance premium on a shingle 
roof is about 40 per cent more than for 
Cer- 


tainly a differential of somewhere near this 


property with a composition roof. 


percentage should be allowed to policy- 
holders who have telephones installed in 


their homes. If not that, those without 


telephone service should have a_ higher 


premium rate. 
Undoubtedly, the telephone associations 
actual 


can secure figures covering fire 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Texas Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, June 14 
and 15. 

Washington Independent Telephone 
Association, Lynden, June 16 and 17. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, July 14. 








losses where there is telephone protection 
Such 
figures may have an influence in changing 


and when other facilities are used. 


the attitude of the fire underwriters’ asso- 
ciations relative to a differential in favor 


of telephone users. An alliance with some 


real estate associations -might also be 
formed to the advantage of each. 


From the standpoint of telephone com- 
panies, of course, the result of. insurance 
interests granting a lower rate for tele- 
phone-protected property would be an in- 
crease in popularity of the service. It 
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would be a recognition of the value of 
the telephone as an emergency aid, and 
would help in the re-installment of sta- 
tions that have been discontinued during 
the economy wave during the depression. 

Especially would this be true on farms 
and in smaller towns where public fire 
The 


in which the 


protection is comparatively limited. 
records are full of cases 
telephone has given the alarm where fire 
has attacked farm buildings, and sum- 
moned help that prevented loss of prop- 
erty and life. 

While insurance companies have so far 
failed to recognize the essential value of 
the telephone by reducing their rates, most 
foresighted farmers have continued to re- 
gard their telephone as a necessary factor 
to guard their safety. Its value has been 
proved too many times to induce them to 
cut expenses to the point of risk of dis- 
pensing with such emergency service. 

Common fairness seems to demand that 
the insurance underwriters take notice oi 
the telephone as a real protection against 


fire losses paid by their companies. 


The Value Of A Personalized Service 


There Is Always More to be Done in Building Up Public Good Will—Funda- 
mentals of Personalizing Telephone Service Based Upon Reactions of Human 
Nature—Paper Presented at Convention of Illinois Telephone Association 


By G. K. McCorkle, 


Vice-President, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chicago, IIl. 


There are some things in our business 
which require to be kept in constant view, 
and constant emphasis on their importance 
is necessary. Efforts to promote the best 
possible opinion of our service and our in- 
dustry through accurate, friendly and per- 
sonalized dealings with the users started in 
the very beginning of the industry and have 
been kept up continuously. 

While we have made a great deal of 
progress in building up public good will, 
there is always more to be done—in fact, 
we find that as the business grows the serv- 
ice enlarges in public conception. What 
might have been considered good service a 
few years ago would not class as such 
today, so that our effort to merit and 
achieve the good opinion of our customers 
must not only be kept up persistently but 
must be intensified. 

Most industry is coming to accept the 
philosophy expressed in that famous say- 
ing of a great merchant: “The customer 
is always right.” Those engaged in mer- 
chandising can perhaps afford to take such 
an attitude literally. With thousands of 
customers in every walk and condition of 


life, including practically the entire public, 
our aim is to render a service acceptable to 
the great body of users, to convince as 
many of the users as possible that our 
methods and practices are for the benefit 
of the greatest number, and at the same 
time convince every user, if possible, that 
we are willing to give the utmost consid- 
eration to his individual needs and desires 
in applying our policies and practices. We 
are also anxious to show the customer that 
we value him as a customer. 

While we sometimes, for obvious reasons, 
play up in our advertising the emergency 
value of the service, we like to think of 
it, not as a means of calling the fire depart- 
ment or police, but as a means of spread- 
ing good news. We like to think of the 
telephone call which brings the invitation, 
which tells the good news of a safe arrival. 
We like to think of the message, if you 
please, which brings a welcome order to a 
merchant. We like to think, in short, that 
we are in a business which adds to the 
comfort, convenience, satisfaction and 
pleasure of countless thousands of people. 

It is, therefore, appropriate that our 


attitude toward our customers and toward 
each other within the organization should 
be that of good will and well being. But 
we cannot maintain such an attitude with- 
out giving good service. When a customer 
wishes to use his telephone to transmit a 
message of joy or good cheer, his pleasure 
would be seriously curtailed if he had a 
lot of trouble raising the operator or if he 
got a wrong number. 

Our industry has already met with con- 
siderable success in the effort to establish 
in the minds of the people at large correct 
ideas concerning our general policies and 
practices; but the sum of opinions of the 
individual customers is what makes up our 
general reputation and, therefore, counts 
most. This opinion is bound to be based 
on the service and the treatment which the 
customer receives. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that if we could, by some 
magic, make all of our dealings with indi- 
vidual customers perfect and serene, we 
might almost be freed, automatically, from 
the problems involved in our relationship 
with the public as a whole. 

Any study or discussion of means to im- 
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prove our standing with individual cus- 
tomers involves practically every depart- 
ment of our business. A paragraph in one 
of the recent annual reports of the Bell 
System describes the situation in very clear 
terms. It says: 

“Every effort is being made not only fur- 
ther to improve the technical features of 
telephone service, but also to maintain a 
sympathetic understanding between users 
of telephone service and those furnishing 
that service. With many millions of tele- 
phones, much of the work can be econom- 
ically done only by routine methods, or even 
by mechanical devices, thus tending against 
individual and personal attention to each 
customer. In spite of the complexity of 
the problem, progress has been made and 
it is the aim to eliminate, as far as pos- 
sible, all sources of error and irritation 
and to place the relation of the telephone 
user to the company on a basis by which 
the individual receives the best possible 
telephone service and at the same time the 
personal attention which he very properly 
desires.” 

Such results can be obtained in one way 
only, and that is through the personal 
efforts of every one in the telephone or- 
ganization. Except through training and 
through development of the ideal, there is 
no way for the executive group to do this, 
because these men do not, in the nature 
of things, handle directly every transac- 
tion and cannot, except perhaps in a rela- 
tively few cases, take personal charge when 
dissatisfaction is reported. Nor can the 
manager in any but the smaller exchanges 
know all subscribers personally and be able 
personally to assure all of them of the real 
desire of the company to be fair and 
friendly to them as individuals and to treat 
them as valued customers. 

These things must be done more or less 
in routine, by the rank and file of the 
organization. And the process, to be suc- 
cessful, must begin with the service itself. 

The telephone industry has coined an 
expression to describe the effort which 
must be made by telephone employes to 
supply our service in a manner pleasing to 
the customer. We call it “personalizing the 
service.” 

This means the development of an atti- 
tude and manner of meeting and dealing 
with our customers or through our work, 
whether face to face, over the telephone, 
through the mail, by means of advertising, 
and while on and off the job—a manner 
that will whole-heartedly and spontaneously 
attract public confidence in our services 
and which will, if successful, create confi- 
dence in our institution as one which is 
friendly, helpful, easy and convenient of 
approach, appreciative, sympathetic, courte- 
cus and human. 

While different methods may be followed 
in different organizations, the fundamentals 
are the same because they are based on the 
reactions of human nature, which are the 
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same in the crossroads hamlet and the 
metropolis. 

The solution, therefore, of the problems 
arising from individual customer relation- 
ship lies, first, in a study of the entire tele- 
phone job, seeking out and correcting the 
sources of irritation and misunderstanding, 
and applying the best remedies possible; 
and, second, in developing in the individual 
members of the organization the spirit 
necessary to reflect the.true attitude of the 
company and the organization as a whole. 

Owen D. Young, a great organizer and 
executive, recently said: “Every one of us 
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“We Are Going to Be in This Business a 
Long Time,’’ Says Mr. McCorkle, “and Our 
Service Is Going to Become Increasingly 
Valuable All the time. Such an Industry 
Which Gives the People So Much in Value 
in Relation to Its Cost .... Will Be More 
and More Appreciated As Time Goes On.” 


has in his keeping to help or hamper in 
every contact, a priceless element—the good 
will of the public. One bonehead play 
will make a customer forget all about the 
good plays. So we must guard this vital 
element daily, hourly—watchful lest in a 
thoughtless or stressful moment it will 
escape us.” 

“Bonehead” is a harsh word. Sometimes 
the man who makes the play has a good 
enough head but he has failed to receive 
the proper training and may not fully un- 
derstand the policy or practice which he 
is called upon to interpret to the customer. 
It is the duty of the management, of the 
men represented by this group here, to see 
to it that employes are suitably trained and 
correctly informed on all subjects necessary 
to enable them to avoid making “bonehead 
plays.” 

Personalizing the service should begin 
the moment a prospective customer first 
approaches the company, or is approached 
by the company to take telephone service, 
and continue constantly thereafter. Every 
member of the telephone organization with 
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whom the subscriber comes into contact, 
either in person, over the telephone or 
through correspondence, has an opportunity 
to put a personal interest touch into deal- 
ings with the customer—an opportunity to 
show him that we are not a mere machine. 
The business office clerk, the installer, the 
operator, the collector, all have a chance to 
leave a good or a bad impression by the 
manner in which they perform their regu- 
lar tasks, the accuracy of their work and 
by the degree of cordiality they show. 

The point I am trying to emphasize is 
well illustrated by a letter which came to 
my attention just a few days ago. A woman 
subscriber had agreed to accept service if 
the telephone could be installed and working 
by the next day. This meant speeding up 
the routine, but it was done—and the tele- 
phone was in and working at nine o’clock 
the following morning. 
wrote us this letter: 


Then the woman 


Many thanks for the very fine service 
you have given me, and your many cour- 
tesies, I never knew before that the tele- 
phone company had any personality; it just 
seemed to be a great smooth-running, me- 
chanical organization that was operated by 
pushing buttons and pulling wires, so it was 
very nice to receive the little personal touch. 
I like my telephone twice as well as 
should have otherwise. 


Of course, this subscriber will receive 
good service from her telephone but not 
any better service than her next door 
neighbor and all others in her area will 
receive. Yet she is going to like her tele- 
phone twice as well as she otherwise might. 
And this means logically that she is going 
to like the whole telephone organization— 
even the company itself. 

Hundreds of letters similar to this and 
commending the courtesy and helpfulness 
of employes in all departments of our own 
organization could be quoted, and I have 
no doubt many such have been received by 
all companies represented here. They show 
that a surprisingly large number of peo- 
ple do appreciate good service, even from 
a corporation, especially when it comes to 
them with such evident good will. 

Collection practices probably differ in the 
different organizations represented here; 
but whether we expect the customers to 
pay at the office or we send collectors in 
person, the problem is to get the money 
which we must have and at the same time 
satisfy the subscriber that we are treating 
him fairly. In times like the present, col- 
lections are a very serious and difficult 
matter. It would take too much time to 
discuss that subject in detail now. We 
must collect our revenue and we must 
maintain the good opinion of the customer. 
The principles involved in personalizing 
the service apply to this problem as to any 
other, and the supervision of this item is 
perhaps more important just now than any 
other responsibility of the management. 

Denial of service for non-payment is 
always a last painful resort, and it should 
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not be done until every possible collection 
effort has been exhausted. Each company 
must be its own judge in matters of this 
kind, but there is opportunity for lasting 
good will or lasting ill will on the part of 
large numbers of customers involved in 
the decisions which must be made. 

Good telephone service is a product of 
teamwork, and the job of building up and 
preserving good customer relations is also 
the result of teamwork. This demands co- 
operation between departments. Such co- 
operation is comparatively simple in the 
small office, but becomes a matter of in- 
creasing importance and increasing diffi- 
culty as the size of the exchange increases. 
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In either case it is a matter of morale and 
good relations between employes them- 
selves, particularly among employes in dif- 
ferent departments. 

An employe in one department ought to 
know enough about the functions of the 
other departments to understand and, if 
necessary, explain to customers how each 
department fits into the whole picture. 
This means giving the employe something 
over and above his .technical training, giv- 
ing him an attitude of accommodation and 
the ability and disposition to furnish 
information. 

I suppose that 90 per cent of the ques- 
tions which are asked of the average 


What Operators Want to Know 


Trying to Sell Telephone Service Without Sales Training Like 
Going to War Without a Gun—The Customers’ Needs Must Be 
Analyzed—Sales Objections Must Be Anticipated—No. 101 


By Mrs. MayME WorkKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Asssociation, Springfield, Ill. 


“IT wouldn’t give a penny for a telephone 
in my house,” is the statement made by 
a woman considered to be a good pros- 
pect. No doubt the operator interview- 
ing this customer was nonplussed by this 
unexpected statement, particularly so if 
she had not been coached in overcoming 
“sales objection.” The question is: How 
to proceed in a case of this kind? 

Ordinarily people buy things because 
they want them. So the first thing the 
operator must do is to create a desire for 
telephone service in the customer’s mind. 

If the operator has obtained the neces- 
sary information before approaching the 
prospective customer she will know if 
Mrs. Jones has been a former subscriber 
or if she has never had a telephone in 
her home. Her method of approach will 
depend upon this information. 

If Mrs. Jones has been a customer at 
one time, the operator can recall to her 
memory some of the many uses she found 
for the telephone. 

If Mrs. Jones has never had a telephone 
in her home, her statement, “I wouldn’t 
give a penny for a telephone in my home,” 
could be answered something like this: 
“I don’t blame you for feeling as you do, 
Mrs. Jones, but I am sure if you will 
permit me to tell you some of the com- 
forts and conveniences you will enjoy by 
having a telephone in your home, you 
will be very anxious to have this mod- 
ern convenience.” You might add, “Most 
of your friends have telephones, don’t 
they, Mrs. Jones?” This question often 
appeals to the customer’s pride. 

Enumerate some of the many uses for 
residence service, keeping in mind the 
things that will be of particular appeal and 
value to Mrs. Jones. These things are 
determined to a great extent by Mrs. 
Jones’ social position, the number of peo- 


ple in her family, the age of her children, 

if any, her husband’s business, the size and 

location of her home, etc. 

Any person attempting to sell telephone 
service must be equipped with certain fun- 
damental knowledge before interviewing 
the prospective customer, such as: the 
customer’s needs; some knowledge of the 
customer’s premises; his business, hobbies, 
and social and business acquaintances. 
Equipped with this knowledge, the sales- 
man is prepared to present word pictures 
which will create a desire for telephone 
service and will be prepared to overcome 
sales objections. 

Trying to sell telephone service without 
sales training is like going to war with- 
out a gun. Do not try to sell telephone 
service unless you are equipped with the 
necessary knowledge to cope with sales 
objections. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. What should you do when you have 
urgent need of a line that is being 
used and you have gone in on the 
line and let them know you want it, 
and they still do not release it? 

2 Should we say “Thank you,” if we 
do not understand the number, and re- 
peat it to make sure we are right? 

3. If a messenger call is not completed, 
is there a messenger charge and a re- 
port charge? 

4. What should an operator do when a 
party she thought to be a good pros- 
pect says: “I wouldn’t give a penny 
for a telephone in my house!” How 
should you proceed? 

5. How should a ticket be recorded if 
the messenger fee is to be charged 
to the calling station and the message 
charge to the called station? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 29. 
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telephone employe refer to matters outside 
the employe’s own department. The tele- 
phone customer does not understand, nor 
does he care as a rule, anything about our 
departments. He expects a telephone man 
or woman to know about the business and 
about the service, and is not likely to be 
impressed with our organization if the em- 
ploye merely says he doesn’t know—it isn’t 
in his department. 

Routine correspondence, the form of 
which is usually prescribed by the man- 
agement, is sometimes open to criticism as 
being too inflexible. The best-managed 
companies use form letters or printed forms 
only where careful consideration has shown 
that they are entirely suitable. Other cor- 
respondence should be clear and personal. 

The selection of employes to handle cor- 
respondence, if the volume is too great to 
be cared for by the manager himself, is 
of the utmost importance. Telephone calls 
to or from customers on routine or other 
matters connected with the service, also 
should be handled with tact and with con- 
sideration for the viewpoint of the 
customer. 

Each company represented here, whether 
it operates in a. large or small community 
or in many communities, has what is tech- 
nically called a “monopoly” in each com- 
munity. It has been one of the aims of our 
industry to try to conduct the business as 
if we had a competitor around the corner, 
and this attitude of mind will be found 
helpful at all times. 

As a matter of fact we have competitors 
around the corner, although they are not in 
the telephone business. We are competing 
with every other business institution for 
what has been referred to as “the con- 
sumer’s dollar.’ As you all know, many 
of the consumers have very few dollars at 
this time. If we are to get our due share— 
and, what is even more important, if we are 
to uphold the ideals and traditions of our 
industry and our service—we must pay 
more and more attention to rendering our 
service in a way pleasing to the customer 
and to making ourselves more and more 
entitled to his support and confidence. 

All of us here today are sure that the 
telephone industry will continue to succeed 
in its efforts to merit and win the good 
opinion of the public. There is general 
agreement as to fundamentals and, to a 
large extent, as to methods. Our employes 
as a group are enthusiastic and anxious to 
aid. 

And what of the future of the industry? 
The other day I ran across a comment in a 
financial magazine which gives an outsider’s 
estimate of the demand for the telephone 
in this country in the years to come, The 
writer said: 

“Just think of it! There are five mil- 
lion more automobiles (not trucks) regis- 
tered in this country than there are tele- 
phones. A country that can support 25 
million automobiles is certainly not going 
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to ‘call it a day’ with 20 million telephones. 
When business becomes normal again, as it 
must and always has, we look for the day 
when the telephones in this country will 
approach 50 million instead of 20 million. 
To be trite, the surface of the telephone 
has only been scratched as a_ business 
medium.” 

So we are going to be in this business a 
long time, and our service is going to be- 
come increasingly valuable all the time. 
The public will continue to look to us for 
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its facilities for quick communication—not, 
we hope, because it has to look to us, but 
because it wants to look to us. Such an 
industry, which gives the people so much 
in value in relation to its cost—a service 
which unites friends, relatives, which 
brings together the merchant and his cus- 
tomer and which aids in every detail of 
social and industrial life—will be more and 
more appreciated as time goes on. 

During the past few years, thanks to the 
telephone, almost the whole world has 
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shrunk to the limits of a neighborhood so 
far as communication is concerned. This 
has come about through scientific research, 
organization and vision, backed by the spirit 
of service. 

Such great accomplishments cannot fail 
to inspire the admiration and confidence 
of the public. And we can keep this con- 
fidence and increase it by wisdom and tact 
and our honest, wholehearted, enthusiastic 
effort to secure the full value of our serv- 
ice to our individual customers. 


Pennsylvania’s Fine Annual Convention 


Annual Meeting of Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traffic Association Secures 
Good Attendance—Suggestions to Aid in Shaping Future Course—Optimism Ex- 
pressed—Station Sales Campaign Described—Entertainment Makes Great Hit 


Contrary to superstition, good luck was 
the only omen present at the 13th an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania State 
Telephone & Traffic Association held Tues- 
day and Wednesday, May 23 and 24, in 
the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Good luck for the conventioners began 
with the first meeting at noon on Tuesday, 
when they were guests of the manufac- 
turers at a luncheon. Following the 
luncheon, H. E. Bradley, president of the 
Pennsylvania association, presented his an- 
nual report which follows in part: 

President’s Annual Address 

“Your association during the past has 
prospered to the exact extent that its in- 
dividual member companies have prospered, 
due to the fact that it is dependent en- 
tirely upon your earnings for its income. 
This being true, it will be easy to under- 
stand that our income has not, for the past 
two years, been sufficient to meet our ex- 
penses, and we hardly expect a change in 
this condition this year. 

However, during the years preceding 
1930, we were able to accumulate a fair- 
sized surplus which, wisely invested, has 
paid us a fair return and enabled us to 
carry on, without calling upon our mem- 
bers for additional support. 

Like everybody else we have been com- 
pelled to economize. Our payroll has been 
reduced 22 per cent and office expenses, 
traveling and kindred items in a like pro- 
portion. With these savings added to in- 
terest, plus our regular income, we have 
been able to come through without touch- 
ing our investments and with but a small 
withdrawal from what we call our reserve 
for depression. 

There has been no decrease in the de- 
mands on our services. Our contacts with 
the various branches of state government 
have been just as numerous and varied. 
Changes in departmental heads, commis- 
sions and bureaus, have made it necessary 
to form new contacts and connections to 
care for the various needs of our members. 
In order to remain free from any embar- 


rassing entanglements, we have endeavored 
to maintain a neutral attitude towards both 
political factions, administration and organ- 
ization. The fact that we have been able 
to approach and deal with both factions, 
with equal ease, attests to at least a fair 
amount of success along this line. 

On March 29 we sent out two question- 
naires, one about handset telephones and 
one about discounts and penalties. This 
was done at the request of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission, that we 
might furnish it with a composite opinion 
of our companies on these two questions. 
Of 307 questionnaires sent out, only 38 
have been returned or little more than 12 
per cent. This is hardly a right spirit of 
cooperation on the part of our companies 
and makes our work more difficult. When 
we say we are speaking for only 12 per cent 
of the Independent companies, it carries 
little weight. 

The handset ruling at the present time 
applies only to the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, but eventually some ruling 
will be issued affecting our companies. Is 
it not better to have an argument before 
than after the commission has made its de- 
cision? Your board of directors has had 
one informal discussion with the entire 
commission, which resulted in the request 
for the information called for on the 
questionnaire. 

Just at present there is an epidemic of 
handset rulings sweeping the country, and 
many commissions have issued various or- 
ders. In a number of states the additional 
charge has been cut to 15 cents per month 
and, in some cases, this charge is limited to 
two years. 

The other, and just as important, ques- 
tion is in regard to discounts and penalties. 
If one or the other is necessary, which is 
advisable? This information is also asked 
for by the commission as it will eventually 
issue an order on the subject for the pur- 
pose of standardizing the practice. This 
will mean a rearrangement of many rate 
schedules; and here again it is better to 


have our argument before than after the 
commission has made up its own mind. 

Let me repeat that speaking for 12 per 
cent of our group does not carry much 
weight. If you do not use handsets, just 
say so. If you have no preference in the 
matter of discounts or penalties say so, but 
send in your questionnaires in order that 
we may convey your opinion to the com- 
mission. 

The 1932 special session of the legislature 
was reviewed in the series of bulletins is- 
sued during that period, and the bulletin ot 
August 31 was a general summing up of the 
work of that session. The regular session 
of 1933, which closed on May 4, was cov- 
ered in a like manner, and our last bulle- 
tin of May 12 was the summing up of the 
session. 

A total of 698 bills reached final pas- 
sage. To date 81 have been signed by the 
governor and 29 vetoed. This leaves 588 
still to be acted upon before June 6. None 
of these new acts affects our industry. 

The McClure Bill, which was the real 
public utility measure of the session and 
passed during the closing hours, has not 
yet been signed by the governor. It is a 
compromise measure, embodying sugges- 
tions of the senate investigating commit- 
tee but was not at all what the governor 
wanted. Neither is it entirely satisfying 
to the public service commission. For this 
reason the governor may veto it and hope 
for a stronger measure at the next session. 

Pennsylvania is the only state that can 
claim a public service commission with 
three chairmen: Dr. King, forced into 
the place by the governor, who now desires 
his removal; Mr. Goodnough, appointed on 
May 5; and Mr. Shelby, who is acting 
chairman, due to seniority rights and the 
fact that Messrs. King and Goodnough 
have voluntarily absented themselves from 
executive meetings, that the work of the 
commission may not be hampered. 

Summing up the political situation in 
Pennsylvania today, it would seem to a 
layman that the real needs of the people 
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at large are a secondary consideration to 
the factions which are fighting for con- 
trol, and to the individual who is looking 
for personal advancement and another elec- 
tion in the near future. The few 
measures that succeeded in 


relief 
passing are 
based mainly upon hopes for a general busi- 
ness pick-up and various estimated reve- 
nues to be derived from beer, baseball and 
whatnot. 

So much for the past year’s activities; 
now what can we hope for from the fu- 
ture? From what source are we to ex- 
pect the help that will put us back on the 
main highway to a renewed prosperity? 
In spite of the croakings of the pessimist, 
prosperity will come back; in fact, is com- 
ing back right now. The world moves 
in a circle, history repeats itself; we have 
already completed the span of another de- 
pression. Now comes the period of read- 
justment and then we once again enter into 
a new era of prosperity. 

Every day we see new signs of a return- 
ing confidence, a renewed faith on the 
part of the people and these two—faith and 
confidence—are the prime factors in pros- 
A rising stock market, some say, 
means nothing. It means this—someone 
is buying and at a higher price than has 
heretofore prevailed. 





perity. 


It also means an op- 
portunity for banks to dispose of some 
of their frozen assets and thereby get out 
of the restricted class. 

The steel industry is operating at its 
highest point since early in 1931. The 
legalizing of beer has put thousands of 
men and millions of dollars’ worth of 
equipment back to work. The prospect of 
the repeal of the 18th amendment brings 
hope of additional among dis- 
tillers and higher grain prices, which are 
already advancing. 


activities 


Carloadings have increased, coal is mov- 
ing, which means mines are working—and 
that means Pennsylvania. 
The business barometer one year ago stood 
at 58 per cent of normal; today it stands 
at 59 per cent. Not much difference you 
Yes, but remember it dropped as 
low as 44 per cent before it started to come 
back. 

Hope from Encouraging Signs. 

“One must indeed be a pessimist who can- 
not get a large measure of hope from these 
encouraging signs. So far as we are con- 
cerned, we must have patience. Our indus- 
try was among the last to feel the real 


something to 


say? 


pinch of depression, and we will be among 
the last to feel the reaction. We still lead 
the world in number of telephones, having 
over 56 per cent of all the stations in opera- 
tion; and of all the telephones in the United 
States, nearly one-tenth are in Penn- 
sylvania. 

With this equipment and with a back- 
ground of ripe experiences that have taught 
us many lessons, I can see little to fear for 
our industry. A glance into the past very 
often makes clearer the vision of the future, 
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and so I am going to ask you to look back- 
ward with me for a moment. 

This business of ours—this art of te- 
lephony as it has come to be called—has, 
up to this time, passed through three dis- 
tinct periods. First, we had the period of 
monopoly; a perfectly natural condition, 
created and fostered by the laws of our 
government, which restricts the manufac- 
ture of any patented article to him who 
holds the patent. Because of the fact that 
these patents were granted to a man named 
Bell, it has always been called the Bell 
monopoly. It might just as well have been 
Smith, Brown or Jones; it would still have 
been a monopoly and justly so. 

Pioneering in First Years. 

“During those first few years a great part 
of the pioneering was done. Many were 
the experiments tried; some failed, some 
succeeded. It was natural in those early 
days that service, such as it was, should be 
confined to the larger centers of population. 
It was marvel enough that one could talk 
to his next-door neighbor, that anyone 
should think of talking from one com- 
munity to another. 

And as the public began to realize that 
this toy called a telephone was no longer 
a toy, the demand for service, crude as it 
was, became greater than one manufacturer 
and one company could supply. And so, 
as Bell patents began to expire, new manu- 
facturers and new operating companies 
came into the field; called Independent, it 
may well be for want of a better name. 
And because of this preceding monopoly, 
they were spared many of the troubles and 
trials of those early days in our industry. 
Much we owe to those Bell pioneers. 

And then came the second period; that 
period of foolish, wasteful, extravagant 
competition. On the one side we had the 
one group—the monopoly—fighting for the 
right to hold its grip on an industry which 
it had originated and carried through its 
experimental stage to a point where it was 
beginning to show a profit. On the other 
side was an equally determined group, de- 
manding the right to invest its labor and 
money in a business which gave every 
promise of paying a good return. 

Many were the questionable tactics em- 
ployed by both groups. Business ethics, 
fair play and all those qualities which we 
like to think of as making up the fabric 
of honest business, seemed to be forgotten. 
It was a battle royal, a grand and glorious 
fight, and those of us who are able to 
look back over a period of 30 to 35 years 
can recall many incidents tense, exciting, 
amusing, and some even ridiculous. It was 
a wonderful period to live through. 

Then came the awakening that brought 
us into the third period. The awakening 
to the fact that not all the manufacturers 
and all the operating companies combined, 
could keep pace with the demand for this 
popular service of ours. And so we settled 
down to a period of peace. Gradually, that 
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the service and public might not suffer, 
changes began to take place. 

All over the country, in thousands of 
localities, the stronger made it possible for 
the weaker to withdraw from the field 
without loss of honor or fortune. On a 
share-and-share-alike basis, we settled down 
with a determination to render a service 
second to none in our chosen industry. 
Prosperity was the reward of great and 
small alike, for everybody had money and 
everybody wanted our service. Manufac- 
turers were crowded with orders for equip- 
ment and _ operating companies 
swamped with demands for service. 

Talk was cheap, as it ever has been from 
our viewpoint, and everybody was talking. 
Life was fast, life was gay, everybody 
was happy and then—the whole nation 
took a nose dive. We had been flying so 
high and going so fast that we had failed 
to notice the storm clouds on the horizon. 
Experiences of the last three years are still 
too vivid to need comment from me. 

And now we have come to a new period. 
A period, the making of which lies entirely 
in our own hands, insofar as the telephone 
is concerned. Here we are: Two groups 
with but a single thought—the rebuilding 
of the telephone industry on a firmer foun- 
dation than ever before. As has been so 
truthfully said, neither of us has all the 
brains in the industry, but combined we 
do have all the brains in the industry. How 
shall we use them for the future success 
of that industry? 

I believe you will agree with me that we 
have learned at least one lesson from each 
of the past three periods: 


were 


Lessons from Past History. 

“First, that no one company can be strong 
enough to furnish all of the telephone serv- 
ice in this great nation of ours. Note that 
I say, no one company can be strong 
enough. It might be large enough, but it 
is a peculiar business fact that size does 
not always signify strength. 

When a business organization gets to a 
certain point it becomes unwieldy, top- 
heavy and unsafe. The great Bell System 
is, itself, made up of a multitude of small- 
er units; and how often have we seen 
great corporations broken down into a 
number of smaller companies for safety’s 
sake? 

Our second lesson was a costly one. We 
found that, in general, competition does 
not pay, in an industry which, by its very 
peculiar nature is a natural monopoly. 
These are the exceptions which prove this 
rule, for there are types of highly-special- 
ized service which may be rendered and 
both companies prosper, but competition 
in the ordinary sense of the word is ex- 
pensive to both producer and consumer. 

It has also been proved, beyond a ques- 
tion of doubt, that there is a distinct ad- 
vantage in having two strong separate 
groups in the field of telephony. From 
every angle—business, social and political 
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—the value of this plan has been demon- 
strated time and time again. 

It prevents the accusation that our in- 
dustry is a monopoly, for there is always 
the threat of competition, although its real 
need must now be first proved. It places 
a stabilizing effect upon rates, and pro- 
duces a higher, more uniform type of serv- 
ice. By its broad spread of local owner- 
ship, it removes the charge that the in- 
dustry is owned or controlled by any one 
group of capitalists and lends a political 
influence that can be used in every sec- 
tion of the state. 


And then the third period, which I have 
called the awakening; an awakening to the 
fact that there was business enough for 
all and some to spare. A period which 
brought about a complete change of rela- 
tionship and feeling between the two 
groups. A period of peace and prosperity, 
cooperation in place of destruction, help 
in place of hindrance, a pooling of plans, 
ideas and interests with a single determi- 
nation to give to all the people the best 
telephone service in the world. 

What else of value have we learned in 
these past few years that will aid us in 
shaping this fourth period just beginning? 
All these years we have gone steadily 
ahead. Why? ‘Has it not been largely 
because the public have demanded our 
service? 

The telephone has always played a most 
important part in the business and social 
life of the nation. We had the service, 
the public wanted it and because there 
was no substitute, it was the easiest thing 
in the world to sell. When a patron de- 
mands that which we have to sell, we 
are very apt to conclude that he is per- 
fectly satisfied with the quality of the 
article, after he has it. 

Deny it if you will, but it is true, never- 
theless, that during those hectic days of 
the late ’20’s quality often suffered, in 
the feverish attempt to furnish quantity. 
Never before in our history have we had 
a better opportunity to create good public 
relations, and without good public rela- 
tions we are well nigh lost. 

How have we treated those subscribers 
we have lost? When they are again in 
a position to use our service, will they 
come back to us gladly and willingly, or 
will they come back reluctantly and only 
because they must, if they would have 
service ? 

What did 
teach us? 


those years of competition 
Was it not that the one who 
would be the most successful is the one 
who will treat his patrons with the greater 
amount of consideration? No company 
can afford to disregard the feelings of its 
subscribers, in these unusual times. 

One of the greatest dangers in having 
an exclusive territory—which is monop- 
cly on a small scale—is that we sometimes 
forget that we are still dependent upon 
the public; and the fact that they must 
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come to us for service, does not give us 
the right to treat them with any less con- 
sideration than we did when we first so- 
licited their patronage. 

As we painfully crawled out of the 
wreckage of that nose dive of ’29, we sud- 
denly found ourselves confronted with a 
new condition of affairs—from our view- 
point, a wholly unbelievable situation. We 
found that the public that had made us 
could just as easily break us. For years 
the people had been demanding that we 

















In His Annual Address, President H. E. 

Bradley, of Harrisburg, Interestingly Dis- 

cussed Conditions of the Industry and Les— 

sons of the Past That Will Aid in Shaping 
the Future for the Companies. 


give them service, service and more serv- 
ice; and now they were demanding that we 
discontinue that service. 

We thought it just could not be—peo- 
ple could not get along without the tele- 
phone—and yet, here they were by the 
thousands insisting that they could. And 
so we started in, many of us for the first 
time, to seriously consider this business of 
ours, to analyze it, to find out what we 
could do about it and, as the telephones 
began to pile up in the storehouse and the 
toll lines ceased to hum, we discovered that 
it was going to take some real effort to 
pull through. 

For the first time we began to concen- 
trate our very best thought and effort in an 
attempt to save our industry. 
of concentration brought a new view of 
our business. For years we had been build- 
ing up a huge system to care for the needs 
of the public, and suddenly the public 
needed only about half of it. For years 
we had been connecting a large and highly- 
trained force to operate that system, and 
suddenly the efforts of many of them were 
no longer necessary. 

The plant problem was not so serious; 
it was there and could be used again. The 
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human factor was the one that caused con- 
cern. And so we were compelled to de- 
vise, to initiate, new ways of conducting 
our business; to create and put into effect 
new ways of keeping our people busy. It is a 
fact, of which we may be justly proud, 
that today there is less unemployment in 
the telephone industry than in a majority 
of other lines of big business. 

Then came the process of applying these 
new ideas to our business life; of adapt- 
ing ourselves to this changed condition of 
affairs, and in this too, we have achieved 
a large measure of success. Business 
methods, business ethics and ideals must be 
changed if we would guard against a re- 
currence of existing conditions. New, bet- 
ter and yet cheaper methods of producing 
service must be and will be found. 

In the perfecting of these methods we may 
look largely to the manufacturers, those 
faithful allies who have stood so firmly 
behind us all these years. In both groups, 
it has always been the manufacturer who 
has produced, through exhaustive study 
and experiment, the high type of equipment 
that has made our service what it is today. 

These last two years have been hard 
years for our friends in the manufacturing 
field, and so I say to you: Buy all you 
can—not just what you need—and buy it 
now. Be an optimist; show your faith in 
your industry by investing for the future! 

Only by our own efforts can we get back 
on the highway to a new prosperity, and 
in the putting forth of that effort we must 
develop to a higher degree those three 
qualities so necessary to success—concen- 
tration, initiative and adaptability. 

Concentration, or the ability to focus the 
entire thought and mind upon our various 
problems and stay with them until we have 
determined their worth; to be able to an- 
alyze all their various angles, and to finally 
coordinate all into a workable, feasible 
plan. 

Initiative, or that magical power of be- 
ing able to plan new methods, to create 
new ideas, to set into motion new, better, 
easier and more economical ways of ac- 
complishing our desires. 

Adaptability, or that happy faculty of 
fitting oneself into new surroundings, to 
adopt new ideas, new thoughts and new 
methods, to shake off time-worn 
and bring oneself up-to-date. 

This you have heard from me before, 
but until someone can give me a better 
formula, I shall continue to preach it as 
my creed for success. If I may add one 
single closing word, that word is cooperate. 
Cooperate within your own organization, 
within your own group and one group with 
the other. 

Forget the past, except for the lessons 
it teaches. Make the most of today and plan 
together for a future that shall see a tele- 
phone industry which will know no equval; 
and remember, only by making your serv- 
ice indispensable to your subscribers, can 


custom 
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you insure the success of your company. 

Profits are a by-product of service. 
Profits without service are mere luck, and 
no business can possibly endure which is 
built upon such an unstable foundation.” 

F. B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, president 
of the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, in a short address on “The 
National Viewpoint,” explained the various 
bills before Congress and their effect upon 
the telephone industry. Mr. MacKinnon 
also emphasized the improvement in busi- 
ness conditions which has favorably affected 
toll revenues throughout the country. He 
urged the executives of the companies rep- 
resented to work for new business now. 

Arthur L. Croft, of Harrisburg, general 
commercial manager, The United Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania, spoke on “Sell- 
ing Campaigns.” Mr. Croft said that his 
company was conducting a successful two- 
weeks’ drive for new business. The pro- 
cedure followed during the course of a 
campaign was discussed fully by Mr. Croft, 
following which he answered numerous 
questions from executives interested in 
campaigns. 

Copies of bulletins, issued daily by the 
United company to broadcast the results 
and news of their campaigi to the various 
districts, were distributed through the 
assembly room, as were prospect cards and 
other campaign literature. 

A Station Campaign. 

“During the past 18 months,’ said Mr. 
Croft, “almost all telephone companies have 
been conducting various kinds of campaigns 
to sell stations. Many different methods 
have been used, but whatever the method, 
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without a struggle. Our losses would have 
been much greater had we not conducted 
these various kinds of campaigns. 

It is my purpose to explain the type of 
a station campaign which, in our opinion, 
accomplishes the best results. I might ex- 
plain that this campaign business is not 
new to our company. We have had con- 
siderable experience in conducting cam- 
paigns as we were actively engaged in this 
work before the depression hit the tele- 
phone business. 

Based on our experience of several years, 
we think the best results are obtained by 
having an intensive campaign not more than 
twice a year, and not extended over more 
than two weeks. 

Our first effort, made several years ago, 
was to sell the idea of ‘every employe a 
salesman’ to all of our employes. Two or 
three of us from the general office would 
hold meetings in the various districts. We 
would stress our sales arguments and point 
out to the employes that their duty to their 
company was not only to do the particular 
job they were doing, but it was also just 
as much their duty, and of equal impor- 
tance, to sell our service to the public. 

We would make an especial effort to start 
a discussion in these meetings, and to have 
the employes ask questions. We had some 
very interesting experiences. In several in- 
stances, employes, who told us in these 
meetings that they would never be able to 
do this, have turned out to be our best 
salesmen. Our district managers were in- 
structed to follow up this work by having 
local and group meetings with the employes 
in their districts to further stress the 











The Cast of “Ye Good Oide Days.”’ All Are Employes of the United 
Rear Row, Left to Right: James 
Dorothy Jacobs, Walter Worley and 
Front Row, Left to Right: G. E. Twigg, Dorothy 
Brown, Claude Anthony and L. R. Thurston, 


Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
H. Earley, Ralph Williams, 
John Siemons. 


they have all been to accomplish the same 
result: to hold down the station losses 
we have all suffered. 

“To the credit of all these companies it 
can be said: We, at least, are giving the 
‘depression’ a battle. We are not standing 
by and letting our business ‘go to pot’ 
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their employes that 
they were able to 
sell if they would 
make the effort. 

After we thought 
that we had our 
employes ‘sales 
conscious’ we con- 
ducted our first 
campaign, with 
most excellent re- 
sults. Wire chiefs, 
trouble men and 
operators, in many 
instances, sold more 
telephones than the 
commercial people. 

We have conduct- 
ed quite a number 
of campaigns and 
tried various meth- 
ods to instil the 
proper amount of ‘pep’ to put the job 
over. It is not my intention to explain 
the various methods we used in the past, 
but to tell you the way we go about a 
campaign now, which in our opinion accom- 
plishes the best results. 

The first important thing is to select 
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es sales arguments 
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the proper time for your campaign, keep- 
ing in mind the time of year that you have 
the most of your employes available for 
the work. Summer months are practically 
eliminated, for you have your employes 
on their vacation schedules; in addition 
to this, a great many of your prospective 
customers are also away. The month of 
April is not considered a good month, 
for the reason that the plant force is 
usually busy then with station moves and 
changes and, therefore, the plant men 
could not do the campaign work justice. 


After very careful consideration, we se- 
lected the months of May and December 
as being the most ideal for the purpose. 
Any two weeks during these two months, 
which are best suited at the time, are se- 
lected. I might tell you that we are, at 
this time, actively engaged in our May 
campaign, which began on May 17 and 
ends on May 31. 


We have built up, in each district, over 
a period of several years, prospect cards, 
and our May campaign is usually devoted 
mostly to these cards. Our December 
campaign is always called a general serv- 
ice survey, when every station is visited 
and inspected and the patron is questioned 
concerning his service. The December 
campaign is devoted largely to the sale 
of extension telephones, regrades and toll 
promotion work. 

The next important thing is the assign- 
ment of quotas. We think the best re- 
sults are obtained if quotas are assigned. 
We have in our company nine different 
districts, and quotas are assigned to each 
district. In the assignment of quotas the 
number of stations in each district is 
given consideration, also the population of 
the area and the number of employes in 
the district. The results are then tabulat- 
ed in percentages of quotas obtained, in 
order that all districts are on an equal 
basis. 

We also make it a practice to assign a 
low quota, for we think the best re- 
sults are obtained after the quota assigned 
has been reached and the various districts 
compete with one another to exceed in the 
percentage over the quota. 

After the date has been decided and the 
quotas assigned, we call a meeting of our 
district managers. At this meeting, the 
campaign is discussed in detail and in- 
quiry is made to learn if their prospect 
cards have been kept up-to-date. The 
quotas are given to the managers and dis- 
cussed as to the fairness to all concerned. 
Any objections to the quotas are heard 
and adjusted. When this meeting ends, 
all concerned are satisfied and ready to 
begin the campaign. 

Each manager goes back to his district 
and arranges for meetings with his em- 
ployes. He informs them of the quota 
assigned to his district and those assigned 
to all the other districts. Then he usua!- 
ly sells them on the idea of beating a cer- 
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tain other district. He also instructs them 
about the work and cautions them to sell 
stations where we have plant facilities. 

These meetings are held within ten days 
of the day the campaign is actually to 
start. Too much advance notice is not 
good for several reasons: your campaign 
may be stale before it begins and your 
normal installations would be held up, 
waiting for the campaign. 

Daily illustrated bulletins are sent to 
each district while the campaign is in 
progress. We consider this of the ut- 
most importance to keep up the spirit of 
the campaign. These bulletins are usually 
of the cartoon type, featuring some kind 
of a game or a race. We have used vari- 
ous methods, such as a balloon race, air- 
plane flight, baseball game, etc. 

Each district is given a trick name in 
these bulletins. As an example, the Get- 
tysburg district is called ‘The Bullets,’ the 
Carlisle district ‘The Historians,’ and so 
on. The balloon or airplane pictured in 
the bulletin will have the name of the 
district indicated so that one may see at 
a glance which district is in the lead for 
the day. Each exchange is supplied with 
a bulletin board and the campaign bulle- 
tins are posted on this board daily, so 
each employe may see how his district 
stands in the campaign. This method keeps 
up the ‘pep’ and prevents the contest from 
getting dull. 

Our experience has been that the last 
day of the campaign, in every instance, has 
produced the best results. This we think 
is due to the bulletins, as each district is 
making an effort to get ahead of certain 
other districts. In addition to the bulle- 
tins, we have sent a blue ribbon each day 
to the district making the highest sales 
for the day, and a red ribbon to the dis- 
trict making the least sales for each day. 
No district cares to have a red ribbon two 
days in succession. 

Each manager is instructed to call at 
9:30 each morning, to give the results in 
his district for the preceding day. This 
information is recorded in the general 
office and turned over to the girl responsi- 
ble for getting out the bulletin. The dead 
line for reporting each day is 11 a. m., so 
that we have ample time to make up the 
bulletin which must be sent out each night. 

After using various methods as to what 
should be credited in the campaign, we 
have finally decided that the only sales we 
will give credit for are main stations, ex- 
stations, P. B. X. stations, and 
semi-public pay stations. Sales for a bet- 
ter grade of service, change of equipment, 
etc., are uoted, but are not counted in 
the contest. Final credit is given only for 
Stations that have actually been installed. 

Therefore, the district that finishes first 
in the number of sales reported may not 
win the campaign. The district that final- 
ly wins the campaign is the one that in- 
stalls the greatest percentage of the sta- 
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We also insist that the 
installation charge remain in effect for the 
campaign. It has often been said that 
stations sold in an intensive campaign do 
not remain for any period of time. This 


tions sold. 
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and good, you will profit, but if you look 
on yourself as a failure, you are likely to 
be a flop.’” 

“Maintaining Small Exchanges” was the 
topic of a clever and interesting paper read 











The Stage Setting of ‘““‘Ye Good Olde Days” Which Was the Entertainment Feature at 
the Pennsylvania Convention Last Week in Harrisburg. 


may be true when the installation charge 
is removed for the campaign, but it is not 
true in the method we use. 

Just prior to our campaign of last De- 
cember we very carefully checked on the 
percentage of disconnects in stations sold 
in the May campaign. We were very 
much pleased to find the percentages lower 
than the losses in the other stations. 

I would like to say a few words in re- 
gard to prizes. The campaign we are now 
conducting is the first for which we did 
not give prizes. This is one point we have 
In accordance 
with the unanimous vote of our managers, 


not had an experience with. 


we are not offering any prizes at this time. 
In the past we have given various kinds of 
prizes. We have had a banquet for the 
employes of the winning district. Another 
type was a cash prize of $1.00 for each sta- 
tion sold. Another was a_ merchandise 
credit slip of $1.00 per station, to be used 
with any merchant in their own district. 
This method made quite a hit with our 
merchants. 

We have an expression from one of our 
employes, which I think applies to this cam- 
paign work, entitled ‘We get what we give’: 
‘There is a law of life that works out 
with mathematical precision. It is that you 
get as much from work, from life and 
from yourself as you expend in effort and 
interest. Some believe that happiness in 
work depends on finding the right job, but 
there is no right job unless you make it 
right. You cannot always choose your job, 
but you can develop the right attitude to 
any task to which you are assigned. If you 
approach your work with indifference, re- 
luctance, self-pity or resentment, you will 
get out of it boredom, irritation, discourage- 
ment and disappointment. 

‘Approach your work with eagerness and 
interest, and you will get pride and pleasure 
in return. You get what you give of your- 
self. In a way you are two persons—what 
you are and what you think yourself to 
be. If you expect yourself to be great 


by A. O. Black, of Butler, general man- 
ager of the People’s Telephone Corp. The 
paper, written in a narrative style, ex- 
plained how the depression was combated 
in small exchanges in Mr. Black’s territory. 
It will be published in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

President Bradley was reluctant to ad- 
journ the session following Mr. Black’s 
speech, but after introducing a few of the 
distinguished guests present, he was over- 
ruled by members who were anixous to 
hold private discussions and attend to other 
business matters. 

The good luck which started with the 
free meal, interesting and short speeches, 
continued when members applied for tickets 
for the annual banquet on Tuesday evening 
and found that they had been greatly re- 
duced in price. The banquet was a success, 
with approximately 125 persons in attend- 
ance. “Danny” Morgan, of Wilkes Barre, 
led the group singing, and favored the audi- 
ence with several solos. 

As a_ special added attraction, Otto 
Tamini, of the Milan Opera Co., Milan, 
Italy, sang several selections. So inspiring 
was his voice that he was required to sing 
a number of encores. President Bradley, 
who had heard Mr. Tamini sing at a meet- 
ing of the Harrisburg Rotary Club, pur- 
suaded him to remain in Harrisburg for 
the telephone convention. Mr. Tamini was 
en route to Chicago to take part in the 
Century of Progress Exposition. 

An exceptionally fine address on “What 
Can We Do About Taxes?” was made by 
Leonard P. Fox, Ph. D., of Harrisburg. 
research manager of the State Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Fox very ably interpreted 
many of the tax measures now before the 
state and national governments as well as 
several proposed bills. 

“Ye Good Olde Days.” 

An entertaining and clever number on the 
program was the last feature on Tuesday 
evening’s program in the form of a one- 
act play, “Ye Good Olde Days.” The play 
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has been correctly described as a one-act 
calamity, and its presentation was nothing 
short of a colossal catastrophe. 

The play, enacted by eight employes of 
The United Telephone Co. of Pennsylva- 
nia, was conceived and directed by Ralph 
Williams, superintendent of equipment, 
with the able assistance of L. R. Thurston, 
general traffic manager. The play de- 
picted many of the humorous events which 
occur during a telephone man’s life, as well 
as some very interesting scenes from the 
lives of several executives of various In- 
dependent telephone companies, all of 
whom were present. 

Claude Anthony, wire’ chief at Hanover, 
portrayed Harvey A. Oberdorf of the 
Columbia Telephone Co., John K. Stoltz- 
fus of the Conestoga Telephone Co., and 
C. E. Eaby of the Denver & Ephrata Tele- 
phone Co. At first it was intended that 
the portrayals were to show one or two 
weaker moments during their varied tele- 
phone careers, but in the final analysis it 
was discovered that the comedy scenes 
were really picturing the greatest success 
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each of the three men has achieved to 
date. 

Dorothy Brown, operator at Carlisle, 
took the part of the efficient operator at the 
Evergreen exchange. James Earley, in the 
part of several rural subscribers, took con- 
siderable pride in accomplishing his five com- 
plete changes of clothing during the 45- 
minute performance and appearing each 
time in the proper costume. 

Dorothy Jacobs, operator at Carlisle, was 
the leading comedian, as the operator at 
Podunct. In this role, the Podunct opera- 
tor was everything operators are trained 
not to be. 

Walter Worley, wire chief at Chambers- 
burg, was the lazy Podunct wire chief. 

L. R. Thurston as Manager Shyster was 
very successful in depicting the faults of 
just any local office manager. Ralph Wil- 
liams as Gus, the poolroom-frequenting 
trouble-shooter, kept the audience enter- 
tained with his antics, not the least of 
which was his attempt to adjust a keyshelf 
spring with an eight-inch pair of pliers. 

President Bradley was given a first-hand 
































near my bedroom window. 


mornings ago. 
morning serenade. 


but only while the hailstorm lasted. 


leaves and twigs. 





robins. 


to our proper level in living. 


INTERRUPTIONS 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Every morning a robin sings a song vibrant with hope and cheer in a tree 
It would take something very unusual to keep that 
robin from singing its happy, hopeful song; and such a thing occurred several 
However, it proved to be only an interruption in the bird’s 


As usual, I was awakened by the robin’s song. 
and gray, just the sort of a morning to doze a little longer. 
aroused by hail pattering against my window. 


In the midst of our running from window to window, exclaiming and specu- 
lating about the damage done to roofs, windows, gardens, etc., the song of | 
the robin floated out from its home in the tree which was stripped of many | 
That tree likely will not provide the robin the usual pro- 
tection from wind, rain and sun this summer, but there was no hint of anxiety 
when the robin again commenced its interrupted song. 
| that some of us would make very poor robins. 
| The robin has no readjustments to make in its mode of living because it 
| lives its span of life serenely and contentedly on the life level intended for 
But what a tangle many of us have made of our life affairs by trying 
to live on a plane beyond the level that our salaries could take care of. 
ever, these trying times are a good lesson for us as we are now getting down 


One of the things that has caused a lot of knotty tangles in our affairs is 


| 


| 





The morning was chilly 
Soon I was again 
The robin’s song was silenced— 


This led me to believe | 


How- 








the false estimates and values we have placed on certain people, pleasure, 
reading matter, house furnishings and other things, most of which have brought 
us only temporary pleasure, if any, and much of it worry and a lowered 
morale. 

Now we are getting back to our higher ideals, cozy homes, good reading 
matter, and are cultivating only those associates for friends who are worthy 
of our high esteem. We feel happy when that sort of people cultivate us 
because we realize how worthwhile and lasting are such friendships. And so 
this world-wide depression interruption may prove to be mankind’s greatest 
blessing. 

Mora: No matter the mistakes we make, if we learn from each of them. 
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opportunity to see himself as others see 
him when G. E. Twigg, general plant man- 
ager for the United company, appeared ou 
the scene. 

The calamity came to a sudden end with 
Mr. Twigg and Mr. Thurston presenting 
a burlesque of John E. Sweeney, general 
connecting company supervisor, and L. J. 
Billingsley, general commercial manager of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg. 

The entire performance from beginning 
to end, including the scenery and equip- 
ment, was arranged by United employes. 
John Siemons, of the engineering depart- 
ment, was stage manager, while the switch- 
boards and other equipment were prepared 
by Nelson Schey and William Moore from 
the repair shop. Harold Wilson of the 
auditing department made all of the signs 
to designate scenes and characters. 

Wednesday Morning’s Session. 

The Wednesday morning’s program was 
a discussion of “Depreciation Percentages 
and Accounting Problems.” J. W. Coffey, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; B. F. Morgal, of Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission; and H. C. White, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., auditor of the Jamestown Tele- 
phone Corp., were the principal speakers. 
The attendance at this final meeting was 
considerably larger than in past years, and 
the interest exceedingly high. 


Reorganization Progress in Affairs 
of Associated Utilities. 

The committee sponsored by the man- 
agement of the Associated Telephone Utili- 
ties Co. on May 26 announced in a news- 
paper advertisement addressed to the hold- 
ers of all securities of the company, that 
it has approved in principle a plan for the 
reorganization of the Associated Telephone 
Utilities Co. “The plan is now being 
developed in detail, and will be published 
at an early date,” it is stated. “All security 
holders are advised to await publication of 
the plan, and to deposit with no committee 
until an opportunity has been had to con- 
sider such plan.” 

This committee consists of R. G. Page, 
chairman, vice-president, Bankers Trust 
Co., New York City; Lawrence Bennett, 
Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Webb; Robert 
B. Rugg, president, National Rockland 
Bank of Boston, Mass.; Cameron Wins- 
low, investment secretary, National Fire 
Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn. 

On the same date, May 26, another com- 
mittee consisting of Malcolm C. Rorty, 
John Sherman and N. I. Stone published 
an advertisement addressed to the holders 
of Series A convertible gold debenture 6's 
due 1941, Series B gold debenture 5’s due 
1942, and Series C convertible gold de- 
benture 5%4’s due 1944. The advertisement 
read: 

“Since the public announcement of the 
organization of this committee, the com- 

(Please turn to page 26.) 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Some Comments from Rumania 
-on Transmission Testing. 

Sir: We have read with considerable 
interest the article by Robert A. Fox in 
TELEPHONY of March 11, 1933, on “Trans- 
mission Testing; No Calculations.” While 
we appreciate to the full the necessity of 
freeing practical measurement work as 
much as possible from all unnecessary 
mathematics, we feel that there are sev- 


eral points in Mr. Fox’s article which 
are open to question. 
For instance, to commence with the 


question of standards, which should surely 
be decided upon first even if only tenta- 
tively, the statement is very properly made 
that standards must be determined for al- 
lowable losses in: (1) subscribers’ loops ; 
2) inter-office trunks; (3) inter-exchange 
trunks; and (4) toll circuits. Then, how- 
ever, follows the somewhat surprising 
statement that “nothing as yet has been 
adopted as a standard for these facilities.” 
Although the undersigned are not famil- 
iar with the practices followed in other 
administrations, standards have been laid 
down in Rumania for the first three items 
above on the basis of subscribers’ loop and 
inter-office trunk studies for the particular 
areas involved. The standards naturally 
vary from area to area, since the distri- 
bution of offices and subscribers 
enormously, but standards 
laid down and worked to. 

The Rumanian standard for item (4), 
toll circuits, is 7 db. loss between toll cen- 
ters, a value which was arrived at after 
the most economic distribution of losses 
between subscribers’ loop and _ inter-office 
trunks had been found by the loop and 
trunk studies above referred to. 


varies 
are definitely 


For European international circuits, and 
in many cases also for internal toll cir- 
cuits, most of the important European tel- 
ephone administrations have adopted as 
standards the values recommended by the 
International Consulting Committee for 
Long Distance Telephony, one of whose 
chief functions is the recommendation of 
suitable transmission standards. 

Passing to the practical side, we were 
very disappointed at being inspired with a 
sense of our duty as practical telephone 
men to “find out what decibel is,” only to 
be told two paragraps farther on that “the 
decibel . . . is not anything.” We would 
much rather have had a definition, even a 
mathematical one. May we suggest a 
simple definition, which we believe, will 
readily be grasped by any practical tele- 
phone man? 

lf the energy received at the end of a 
telephone circuit be one-half that which 
Was originally transmitted, then the loss 
in that circuit is said to be 3 db. If 


the circuit is of similar and regular con- 
struction throughout, then one-third of its 
length will have a loss of 1 db. 

In the course of our transmission testing 
work in Rumania, we have had occasion 
many times to design and construct decibel 
attenuators, both fixed and variable. While 
perhaps the calculations involved are out- 

















Section of H Form of Decibel Attenuator. 


side the range of mathematical knowledge 
commonly met with, we think that Mr. 
Fox sadly underestimates the practical abil- 
ity of the average telephone man in the 
matter of the construction. 

We find that to construct an attenuator, 
no tool more complicated than a Wheat- 
stone bridge is required; and it is surely to 
be supposed that onyone able to operate 
the 500-ohm line amplifier described by 
Mr. Fox will be capable of handling a 
Wheatstone bridge, one of the simplest of 
electical instruments. 

As regards the practical details of atten- 
uators, we have been accustomed to con- 
struct them in sections of H-form as 
shown in the accompanying drawing. <A 
and B are resistances which may be wound 
or purchased ready-made. If ready-made, 
not even a Wheatstone bridge will be nec- 
essary during the construction. The values 
of A and B will, of course, have to be ob- 
tained from an engineer conversant with 
the principles of the design of such atten- 
uators. 

The attenuator is conveniently construct- 
ed in six H-sections, each of which may 
be inserted or cut-out of circuit by means 
of a key. If the sections have values of 
20, 10, 5, 2, 2 and 1 db., then by choosing 
suitable combinations with the six keys, 
all values up to 40 db. in steps of 1 dh. 
can be obtained. 

J. H. Hoimes, H. A. van NIEVELT, 
Transmission Department, Rumanian Tele- 
phone Co., Bucarest, Rumania. 
aK * * 

In replying to this letter from engineers 
of the Rumanian Telephone Co., Mr. Fox 
acknowledges the truth of the criticisms 
raised. He points out that there are no 
standards of transmission for use between 
the various offices of a telephone plant in 
this country. Each company adopts what- 
ever standard it sees fit to use and what- 
ever it can afford to spend. 
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“In the United States,” Mr. Fox wrote, 
“there are a great many telephone com- 
panies which operate independently of one 
another, although they interconnect for the 
completion of toll calls. This results in 
the fact that it often occurs that a com- 
pany with a high standard of transmission 
will be entirely offset by interconnecting 
with one with a low standard. 

“The article published in TELEPHONY 
was intended to try to help some of these 
companies to improve their service and 
was not intended as a reflection on the abil- 
ity of other companies to carry on a high 
standard of telephone practice. As your 
letter outlines, you are more advanced in 
the telephone art than some of those en- 
gaged in the telephone business in this 
country. 

I believe that your set-up of H type 
sections is quite well understood. A num- 
ber of companies here are so equipped; 
also many are equipped with much more 
elaborate equipment. Such equipment is 
not universal. If it were, such elementary 
explanations as were given would not be 
necessary.” 


Cable Splicing and Cable Work in 
the Orient; Experiences. 
By THe Ovp CABLe SPLICcER. 

There is a group of islands which sep- 
arate the Pacific Ocean from the China 
Sea, commonly known as the Philippines, 
where Admiral Dewey sunk the Spanish 
fleet to get back at the bullfighters for 
scuttling the Maine. There I suffered two 
years of Oriental cable splicing under a 
sun helmet. 

It was in old Manila—referred to by 
some as “The Pearl of the Orient,” and 
by others in names unprintable—where I 
worked and worried with native cable 
splicers. The tropics exact a heavy toll 
of all things, including telephone cables, 
and until one has fought tropical telephone 
troubles, he has not really suffered. 

Two of our best native splicers could do 
fairly good work, providing someone in 
authority was looking on; but they would 
throw a splice together in almost any fash- 
ion and hope for the best, if not properly 
supervised. One could speak English fairly 
well and always acted as the mouthpiece 
for both. I did not understand their lingo 
but always knew when they were cussing 
me in their native tongue, which they did 
fluently whenever I forced them to work 
overtime, no matter how urgent the case 
or how much we paid them extra for it. 

I happened around one day just as they 
were completing a splice out in a drizzly 
rain without a sign of a tent. I voiced my 
disapproval and asked how they expected 
to make a dry splice under such conditions ; 
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but they assured me that everything was 
ready and lovely. I was not surprised next 
morning to find this cable out entirely and 
showing wet. Tests indicated that the 
trouble was in the new splice and I directed 
them to blow the sleeve. 

They argued at length, claiming the splice 
was perfect, but they finally blew the sleeve 
and found plenty of moisture. They both 
laughed heartily as though it was a great 
joke, which I failed to enjoy. How they 
ever expected to get by making a splice 
out in the rain without a covering was just 
one of the many things I was never able 
to understand about them. 

To watch these men tag a cable always 
gave me a bad case of “jitters” and I could 
never understand how they could possibly 
get a cable throw straight. But if I tried 
to help them, then things did get mixed up. 
I could wait until they had finished tagging 
and make a check and usually find things 
O. K., but a few lost pairs would never 
cause them to miss any meals. 

They had another peculiar trait in that 
they would not wipe a branch splice, if it 
could possibly be avoided. They would 
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first clean both cables thoroughly, place a 
short piece of sleeve around the two small 
cables, turn them to a vertical position with 
the conductors hanging down, and stuff the 
sleeve about half full of paper. 

Then, after the two cables were spaced 
properly, they would pour the small sleeve 
level full of hot metal and allow it to cool 
thoroughly before moving the branch 
cables to the splicing position. 

This permitted a straight joint to be 
wiped on each end without difficulty. I 
claimed this joint would not stand up and 
insisted that they wipe such joints in the 
regular manner; but I soon found this 
slowed them up to such an extent that I 
finally relented and permitted them to do 
it their own peculiar way, after inspecting 
several of the poured joints which had 
given service for a number of years with- 
out trouble developing. 

Some native splicers could wipe a branch 
joint though, for I viewed one job of eight 
50-pair cables coming out of one 400-pair, 
which was truly a work of art. 

We had a cable attached for a consider- 
able distance to the wall which surrounds 
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the ancient walled city. It was a constant 
source of trouble to us. This cable was 
cleated to the wall about 12 feet up from 
the ground. Thieving natives, by getting a 
handhold on hanging vegetation, could 
climb the wall in their bare feet, hack into 
the cable with a bolo and then walk along, 
hanging to the cable and removing the 
cleats until they had all they desired. 

Then they would cut the cable and slide 
to the ground. They would sell it to a junk 
man for a few centavos and buy rice and 
fish for a big feast. Several times these 
thieves were caught and given from six 
months to a year in prison. But this did 
not eliminate our troubles, for there were 
always plenty of others to take their places, 
so we finally replaced the cable with new 
underground construction. 

I enjoyed my stay in the Philippines de- 
spite the worries of my work, dobe itch 
and native gin, but was glad to start back 
toward the United States. Corrigador cer- 
tainly looked good, when viewed over the 
stern of the ship as we slid out into the 
China Sea and struck up full speed ahead 
toward home and other telephone problems, 








Here and There in Telephone Work 





New Tone Quality in Music Trans- 
mission Over Wires. 

A remarkable demonstration was given 
to some 4,000 music lovers on the evening 
of April 27 at Constitution Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the auspices of the 
National Academy of Sciences, when Leo- 
pold Stokowski, famed orchestral leader, 
conducted a concert over telephone lines. 
His orchestra, the Philadelphia Symphony, 
was in Philadelphia, and Dr. Stokowski 
was in Washington. Yet through the magic 
of a recent development of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, listeners in Washing- 
ton heard the music reproduced as accurate- 
ly as though the players had actually been 
on the stage before them. 

This invention, known as the “ceno- 
orchestra system,” enables music to be 
transmitted with tonal fidelity over wires 
from the auditorium where the orchestra 
is playing, to a distant auditorium or audi- 
toriums, with a perfection hitherto un- 
known. Dr. Stokowski during the past 
two years has worked with the Bell scien- 
tists in experimenting with the new sys- 
tem. His orchestra, directed by his as- 
sistant conductor, performed in the Phila- 
delphia hall, where pick-up microphones 
with amplifiers and electric filters used in 
the system were connected by telephone 
cable circuits to the auditorium in Washing- 
ton, where the music was heard as though 
the musicians were assembled on the stage 
there. 

The orchestra followed Dr. Stokowski’s 


slightest electrically communicated com- 


mand, while he controlled the volume and 
intensity of the sound as it poured through 
the loudspeakers in perfect “auditory per- 
spective.” The loudspeakers on the Wash- 
ington stage were in the same relative 
positions as the pick-up microphones on 
the stage in the Philadelphia hall and 
separate cable circuits were assigned to 
each set. Scenic and lighting effects on the 
screen or curtain in the Washington hall 
added realism to the music from the loud- 
speakers behind the scene. 

The amplifying equipment in this new 
development is capable of faithfully trans- 
mitting all frequencies from 35 to 16,0uU 
cycles at levels from the barely audible 
pianissimo effects to the resounding or- 
chestral crashes of 10 million times greater 
power. 

These loudspeakers are different from 
anything previously produced commercially. 
fulfilling such difficult requirements of 
range and volume as never previously at- 
tained. 

The best sound picture systems record 
and reproduce approximately half the range 
of frequencies handled by the new loud- 
speakers and the best radio systems even 
less. In volume range, the comparison is 
equally remarkable. Whereas the power 
range of radio is of the order of 1,000 to 
1, the new equipment is capable of yielding 
a range of 100,000,000 to 1. 

Three distinct things have been achieved 
by the new invention: The first is called 
“auditory perspective” 





creating the im- 
pression of an invisible orchestra grouped 


as in actuality it is at some distant point. 

The second is the faithful reproduction 
ot the music from the lowest to the high- 
est pitch, as never before; and the third 
is a range of volume from a barely audible 
whisper to a powerful din. 

During the intermission in the concert on 
April 27 an explanatory lecture was given 
by Dr. Harvey Fletcher, director of acous- 
tical research of the Bell Telephone La- 
boratories, in the course of which a few 
uncanny experiments were made to show 
just what is meant by auditory perspective. 

Voices in the hall in Philadelphia asked 
each other for hammer and saw, where- 
upon there was much pounding of wood, 
apparently on the stage in Washington. 
Unseen bells and tambourines were heard 
as they raced around the stage. A visible 
cornet player echoed another who might 
have been far as his music 
was concerned. All this was even spookier 
than the playing of the unseen orchestra. 


present so 


The Washington audience heard a so- 
prano sing “Coming Through the Rye” as 
she walked back and forth through an 
imaginary rye field on the stage in Phila- 
delphia. Her voice was reproduced in 
Washington with such exact auditory per- 
spective that the singer appeared to be 
strolling on the stage in Constitution Hall 
in Washington. 

Just what the future of this new devel- 
opment may be the Bell engineers are 
unable to foretell. Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
vice-president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., in charge of development 
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and research, said: “It is not for us engi- 
neers and physicists to say what shall be 
done with these pick-up microphones, am- 
plifiers, electrical filters, transmission lines 
and loudspeaking reproducers, so perfect 
that the entire frequency and volume range 
of the most exacting orchestral and vocal 
music can be reproduced at a distance 
without impairment of quality. 

“With these instrumentalities available, 
the questions of the manner and extent of 
their use are primarily questions for the 
musician and those interested in music 
rather than for the physicist and the engi- 
neer.” 

Dr. Stokowski was more explicit in his 
comments. Dwelling on the social aspects 
of the ceno-orchestra system, he said: 

“Now the problem is solved of what we 
shall do with our leisure when we have to 
work only a few hours a day for a living; 
that is, for all except the musicians, for 
whom there can be no rest. 

“There will be music in small-town audi- 
toriums as splendid as that which is now 
played by fine symphony orchestras in 
large cities, and people with time on their 
hands will flock to hear it. I can imagine 
spacious gardens of pleasure in which 
happy idlers, after a brief day’s work, 
wander amid the trees while they listen 
to the strains of great music played in some 
distant music tower.” 

One of the features of the Bell System’s 
exhibit at the Century of Progress Ex- 
position in Chicago is a presentation of the 
“auditory perspective” aspect of this latest 
development of the Bell Telephone La- 
boratories. 


Kansas Association Conducts Suc- 
cessful Campaign for Telephones. 


Pioneering in the field of state-wide 
campaigns and new business drives spon- 
sored by state telephone associations, Kan- 
sas has made a good start. During the 
two weeks’ period from March 27 to April 
8, the Kansas Telephone Association, 
through the office of Secretary H. B. 
Couch, conducted a combination education- 
al and sales campaign which resulted in 
the sale of 333 owned stations and other 
miscellaneous revenue producing services 
for the 21 participating exchanges. 

For some time Mr. Couch had been 
watching with growing alarm the steady 
station losses of the Kansas Independent 
companies and decided something should 
be done about it. The Independent field 
in Kansas was, therefore, canvassed for 
subscribers to a plan wherein these com- 
panies should put on simultaneously an 
intensive sales drive for new business. 

Esch of the 21 participating exchanges 
Was given a quota of new company-owned 
Stations to gain, this quota being set up 
on a basis of 3 per cent of the owned 
Stations. The total of all quotas was 185 
Stations. During the two weeks’ period 
tach exchange was not only to endeavor 
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Flashes and Plugs—News Briefs and Comments. 


A cable from Berlin says that Chancellor 
Hitler has carried his campaign against the 
Jewish race into telephone exchanges. In- 
stead of saying “D for David,” “J for 
Jacob,” “N for Nathan,” German tele- 
phone operators now are required to say 
“D for Deutschland,’ “J for Joachim,” “N 
for National,” etc. 

x * * 

Some of the newspapers that have been 
demanding that utility rates be reduced to 
conform to other depression prices, are 
being asked why they do not take a dose 
of their own medicine, and reduce their sub- 
scription and advertising rates that were 
advanced during prosperity. 

. & @ 

From Orville, Ohio, comes the report 
that only one-fourth of the 230 telephones 
ordered removed by rural subscribers as a 
protest against rates of the Ohio Central 
Telephone Corp. were taken out. Three 
fourths of the stations were “saved” 
through interviews following receipt of 
take-out orders. 

* * * 

Advances in grain prices have made 
farmers less insistent on telephone rate 
reductions in many districts. In fact, enter- 
prising companies are inducing farm sub- 
scribers to re-connect their telephones. 

What are you doing along this line? 

a. - 

More real progress can be made toward 
business recovery by reducing taxes than 
by reducing utility service rates. 

* * x 

Here’s a new—yet old—racket to get the 
best of telephone companies: John Jones, 
wanting to inform his family of his safe 
arrival in a distant city, calls his home long 
distance, asking for himself. The operator 


is told he is not at home, but the family, 
through the inquiry and by previous 
arrangement, knows that Jones is report- 
ing his whereabouts. 

* * * 

Some smart observer says the middle 
class is the group that makes enough money 
not to be exempt from the income tax, but 
not enough to hire lawyers to advise them 
how to evade it. 

*x* * * 

William E. Irish, who died in Cleveland, 
Ohio, the other day, was credited with rig- 
ging up wires that carried the human voice 
two years before Professor Bell invented 
the telephone. Mr. Irish invented many 
devices and was 90 years old at the time 
of his death. 

2 

A queer damage suit has been filed 
against the telephone company at Canons- 
burg, Pa. by a farmer for the loss of ten 
cows. He claims they were poisoned by 
lead filings and wire ends left by the com- 
pany workmen as they constructed a line 
across his praperty. 

x * * 

A Chicago Times subscriber writes the 
editor: “You are preaching rank anarchy 
when you say utility rates must be based 
on the ability of the customer to pay. The 
United States constitution guarantees the 
property of the utilities against confisca- 
tion.” 

x * * 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, the fire department 
received a long distance telephone call: 
“Break into my apartment and turn off the 
heat under my hot water tank.” The mes- 
sage came from a Cincinnati woman visit- 
ing at St. Louis, Mo. Fireman did—and 
just in time to prevent an explosion. 








to gain stations, but also was to make a 
thorough service survey or check-up on 
every subscriber in the city limits and those 
of the rural communities who could be 
reached without too much expense. 

It was Mr. Couch’s thought that the 
telephone patrons in Kansas should be in- 
terviewed and told more about telephone 
service and what it meant to them. A 
record was kept of each campaign inter- 
view and these 21 exchanges now have a 
complete picture of all service complaints, 
instrument troubles and comments any of 
their subscribers wished to make. 

Where questions were asked, if the em- 
ploye could not intelligently answer them, 
they were noted on the interview card. A 
call-back was made after the answer was 
found and the information given the sub- 
scriber. 

Meetings were held before the cam- 
paign started and during its progress, at 
which employes were given an outline of 
how best te go at the job of selling service 
and improving their public relations. The 


meetings were thrown open to informal 
discussion where all questions were 
answered. 

Certain pamphlets and pieces of litera- 
ture were provided for the employes to 
leave with the subscribers. These pamph- 
lets covered long distance service for the 
greater part, and also stressed the various 
needs and uses of a telephone. For the 
rural districts a special folder was mailed 
each rural subscriber and each rural pros- 
pect. This pamphlet included two essays 
written by farm children as to why have a 
telephone on the farm. 

For the exchange exceeding its quota the 
greatest percentage, a silver shield, proper- 
ly engraved, was offered. This shield was 
won by the Edgerton exchange with 700 
per cent of its quota sold. In this com- 
munity, with a population of only 250, 21 
stations were sold. 

To the company showing the largest gain 
in owned stations was presented a large 
silver trophy. This was won by the Shaw- 
nee Independent Telephone Co. with head- 
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quarters at Silver Lake. At the beginning 
of the campaign this company had 248 
owned stations. Its three exchanges sold 
a total of 25 owned stations during the 
campaign, which gave it a 10.08 per cent 
increase. 

In the wind-up, a total of 333 
owned stations was sold, plus a large num- 
ber of miscellaneous. sales, such as 
switchers, bells, extra listings, 
grade-ups and so on. This was 180 per 
cent of the quota set up. It certainly 
shows an outstanding record for these ex- 
changes whose employes had never before 
been trained in sales work and had very 
little time before the big drive to prepare 
themselves. 

The following exchanges participated: 
Edgerton, Plains, Monticello, Paola, Sil- 
ver Lake, Bucklin, Rossville, Meade, Min- 
neola, Gardner, Fowler, Sabetha, Liberal, 
Pratt, Coldwater, Greensburg, Caldwell, 
Delia, Wellsville, Hooker, Scandia. 

As Secretary Couch was practically 
snowed under with work, tax reports, rate 
case work and the hundred and one duties 
that confront an association secretary, he 
found it necessary to call in some assis- 
tance to handle this drive. He engaged the 
services of the Sell-A-Phone Co., directed 
by Fred Coulson, Jr. and I. F. Krehbiel. 
This company has been specializing in cam- 
paign sales work throughout the United 
States for more than a year and from time 
te time the results of its other successful 
drives have appeared in TELE- 


final 


extension 


station 
PHONY. 





Ship-to-Shore Telephone Service 
for Great Lakes Area. 


In recent years Independent telephone 
companies have not attempted to branch out 
into any other forms of communications 
except the regular land line services. The 
Telephone Co. at Lorain, Ohio, 
organized a separate company in 1928 for 
the purpose of investigating other branches 
of communication and their application to 
the telephone field. 


Lorain 


This organization saw the need of, and 
made plans to develop, a_ ship-to-shore 
telephone service for the Great Lakes area 
in which it operates. In 1930 plans were 
well laid for the establishment of such 
a service, but the condition of business, 
generally, made postponement advisable. 
The years of 1931 and 1932 were not prom- 
ising and the project was again postponed. 
The year of 1933 shows signs of a definite 
trend back to normalcy and the project of 
ship-to-shore telephone service for the 
Great Lakes again moves forward. 

Applications for the construction of ra- 
dio stations to link the ships with land 
services have been filed with the Federal 
Radio Commission. These applications 
were filed on April 20, 1933, and have been 
set for a hearing by the commission on 
June 23, 1933. 

Every telephone man can see the many 
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SELLING THE SERVICE. 
By Joun G. REYNOLDs. 


1. Alert station repairmen are responsi- 
ble for many sales. Recently a repair- 
man was assigned to clear a case of trou- 
ble. When he arrived at the residence he 
found a non-standard wall set in use. The 
repairman noted that the house and its 
furnishings were modern. He displayed a 
colored handset to the subscriber, and a 
short sales talk clinched the sale. 

2. Through the use of tact and a bit of 
thought you can turn a prospect’s objec- 
tions from a reason against you into a 
reason for you. Suppose a prospect says: 
“T have no job. I cannot afford a tele- 
phone.” Turn his objection around and 
say: “The fact that you have no job is 
one reason why you cannot afford to be 
without telephone service.” 

3. Telephones help to keep friendships 
alive. When it is impossible to visit in 
person, telephone calls will keep friends 
together. Develop that idea in your next 
sales talk. 

4. Many a long wait can be avoided if 
the telephone is used to make appointments 
with the dentist, hair dresser, doctor or 
beauty specialist. Impress this fact upon 
your prospect. 

5. A repairman’s suggestiony, to cus- 
tomers will be carefully considered by 
them, for they will probably feel that he is 
interested from the standpoint of service. 
This is a real advantage and one repair- 
men should take advantage of. 








benefits the service would afford to marine 
traffic and to the safety of ships on the 
Great Lakes. Telephone service cannot 
entirely replace telegraph service, but it 
is also evident that it has advantages over 
telegraph in some respects and has a 
definite place in marine communication. It 
is not easy to discuss questions of impor- 
tance, that require immediate action, by 
telegraph. 

The direct speech, two-way communica- 
tion, is vital to present-day business and 
social activities. The establishment of 
ship-to-shore telephone service will make 
direct, two-way speech communication pos- 
sible. The speed with which a message 
can be sent by telephone makes naviga- 
tion far safer and the peace of mind of 
passengers and crews of Great Lakes’ ves- 
sels will be established. 

The system devised for handling the 
ship-to-shore service on the Great Lakes 
is considerably different from that utilized 
on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. Inter- 
locking of receivers and transmitters pre- 
vents interference from other vessels when 
a conversation is in progress in a particu- 
lar zone area and the subscriber is notified 
with a busy signal. The inclusion of a 
busy signal is essential to the service on 
the Great Lakes where large volume of 
business will be handled. 
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The system has been so laid out as to 
provide the shortest possible radio connec- 
tion to connect with a land line telephone. 
This will make the service reliable and 
rapid. The costs of the service are such 
that vessels which have not had communi- 
cation in the past can now secure it. The 
service is adaptable to all small craft, 
yacts, ferries and passenger and freight 
vessels. 

The entrance of an Independent tele- 
phone company into this field will, no 
doubt, command the attention of others 
interested in telephone and other communi- 
cation systems. 


REORGANIZATION IN AF- 
FAIRS OF ASSOCIATED. 
(Concluded from page 18.) 
mittee has been investigating the affairs of 
the company and keeping debenture holders 
informed of the situation. Proper reog- 
nition of the right of the debenture holders 
to be independently represented in the 
framing of any plan of reorganization has 
not been forthcoming. The committee 
must, therefore, be in a position to propose 
a plan of reorganization themselves or be 
in a position to insist on the revision of 
any plan which may be inequitable to the 

debenture holders. 

To wait until a plan of reorganization is 
proposed by the management of the com- 
pany and its bankers, or by the ‘reorgauiza- 
tion committee’ they sponsor, before tak- 
ing active steps to protect the independent 
interests of the debenture holders, will only 
result in leaving the debenture holders 
without properly organized representation 
when they will need it most. For this rea- 
son this committee believes it essential that 
deposits of debentures be made promptly. 

Independent action by this committee 
should certainly result, and has in part 
already resulted, in improving the value of 
the debentures in any reorganization plan. 
Deposits would undoubtedly have to be 
called for as soon as a plan of reorganiza- 
tion is proposed; deferring deposits until 
then leaves debenture holders without ade- 
quate representation until it may be too 
late. 

The deposit of debentures with this com- 
mittee now will put the committee in a 
position to see that any plan of reor- 
ganization finally proposed is fair to the 
debenture holders. 

Holders of debentures are urged to 
deposit the same with the committee’s de- 
positary. Transmittal blanks for this pur- 
pose, and any other information may be 
procured from the secretary to the com- 
mittee. Copies of the deposit agreement 
are on file with the secretary and deposi- 
tary. Prompt action is essential.” 

From the wording of these two advet- 
tisements, it is evident that there is dis 
agreement among the securities holders of 
the Associated company as to the action 
to be taken in the affairs of the company: 
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Personal Notes from the Field 





E. F. Burke of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., was re- 
cently awarded a medal by the Red Cross 
at the Lincoln Boy Scout of honor celebra- 
tion, for five years of voluntary service as 
instructor in Red Cross first aid to boys. 
He had given more than 500 hours of free 
service, and is the first Lincoln man to be 
thus honored. 


William H. O’Brien, of Boston, Mass., 
director of the telephone and _ telegraph 
division of the Massachusetts Department 
of Public Utilities, sailed from New York 
for Europe on May 19 to represent the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce at the con- 
vention of the International Chamber of 
Commerce in Vienna, Austria, May 29 to 
June 3. He is scheduled to address the 
convention on “International Telephone 
Service—The Greatest Peacemaker.” He 
is expected back in Boston about July 1. 


E. W. Lindsay, outstate division con- 
struction superintendent for the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co., celebrated his 30th an- 
niversary in the telephone business recently. 
He was presented with a gold service 
emblem by the company. He started in 
the business with the old Central Union 
Telephone Co. at Kewanee, IIl., and as- 
sumed his present position in Indianapolis 
in November, 1927. 


Harry G. Breckenridge has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia for its 
worthern Virginia area with headquarters 
in Leesburg. The appointment, effective 
June 1, was announced by Lloyd M. Griffin, 
general commercial manager of the com- 
pany. A new business office has been estab- 
lished and is located on West Market street, 
Leesburg. 

The area and the number of telephones in 
service by central offices to be supervised 
by Mr. Breckenridge include: Bluemont, 
148; Hamilton, 105; Hillsboro, 50; Lees- 
burg, 517; Lovettsville, 85; Marshall, 255; 
Middleburg, 249; The Plains, 150; Pur- 
tellville, 200; Warrenton, 847; and Water- 
ford, 87. 


Mr. Breckenridge is a native of Loudoun 
county and entered the telephone business 
4 an operator at Leesburg, Va., on July 1, 
18. For the past several years he has 
teen prominently identified with the Amer- 
ican Legion and other civic and fraternai 
organizations. He has been commander of 
Loudoun Post No. 34, vice-commander of 
the Virginia department of the American 
Legion, and at the present is the executive 
‘ommitteeman for the Eighth District and 
las recently been appointed by the national 
‘mmander of the American Legion to the 
lational rehabilitation committee. 





Since December, 1916, he has been con- 
nected with the telephone company at Alex- 
andria, Va., serving in many capacities. 
Prior to his appointment as manager of 
the telephone exchanges in Loudoun and 
Fauquier counties, Mr. Breckenridge was 
the sales representative for the Alexandria 
district. 


George C. Mathews, director of the 
securities division of the Wisconsin Pub- 
lic Service Commission since 1927, has re- 
signed his post to accept a better one. He 
will become a vice-president of the Mid- 
dle West Utilities Co. with headquarters 
in Chicago. 


Mr. Mathews has been a commission 
employe since 1909, when he was graduat- 
ed from the University of Wisconsin. 
Although directing control of security is- 
suance and sales, he has devoted much of 
his time to utility investigations and re- 
cently has been chief examiner in the 
state’s case against the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. He is also head of the com- 
mission’s utility statistical division. 

He was active in drafting the state se- 
curities law signed on May 23 by Gov. 
Schmedeman, and which is viewed within 
the department as a great step toward 
satisfactorily rigid security control. He 
appeared in the state’s behalf at legisla- 
tive hearings on the original bill and sub- 
stitute measure which was drawn to meet 
legislators’ objections to the first. 

Mr. Mathews, it was indicated by Gro- 
ver C. Neff, vice-president in charge of 
operations of the Middle West company, 
will spend much of his time in duties simi- 
lar to those he was engaged in with the 


commission. He is experienced in rate 
building, familiar with requirements of 
customers and with questions of fair 


charges for different classes of service. 


Alan J. McBean, general attorney for 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Omaha, Neb., has been appointed general 
attorney for the American Telephcne & 
Telegraph Co. He took up his work in 
New York on June 1. He was appointed 
general attorney for Northwestern Bell 
company in 1923. 


Henry R. Bell, foreman of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Salem, Mass., has been awarded a Theo- 
dore N. Vail bronze medal for courage, 
initiative and resourcefulness in rescuing 
a fire insurance inspector from a burned 
building at Peabody, Mass., December 1, 
1932. Mr. Bell was working near the 
building when it collapsed. By use of 
equipment belonging to the company, he 
succeeded in bracing the wreckage long 
enough to effect the rescue. 
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Charles G. Beck, of Atlanta, Ga., state 
manager of the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., voluntarily retired from 
active service on June 1. He had been 
connected with the company about 30 years. 
He went to Savannah in 1907 as manager, 
going to Atlanta in 1921 as state man- 
ager. 

Mr. Beck civic affairs 
when he was located in Savannah as well 
as in Atlanta. 
ble for retirement in about two years. but 
for personal reasons resigned at this time. 
T. Bardton Baird, of Birmingham, Ala., 
succeeds Mr. Beck at Atlanta. 


was active in 


He would have been eligi- 


Obituary. 

Lawrence Hill, age 46, general man- 
ager of the Brazilian Telephone Co., with 
headquarters at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, died 
in that city on May 23, after an appendi- 
citis operation. He had been in South 
America for the past eight years, and pre- 
viously was assistant construction super- 
intendent of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., with headquarters in Chicago. He 
was born in Boston, Mass., and was ed- 
ucated in the local schools in Cranford, 
N. J., and in the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Before entering the communication 
field he read law for a time at Madison. 

Mr. Hill’s ancestry had an unusual tele- 
phonic background. His father, the late 
Horace F. Hill, was selected by the late 
Theodore N. Vail to be operating vice- 
president of the Bell System companies 


serving Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois and 
Wisconin. A brother is connected with 
the Western Electric Co. 

He is survived by his mother and 
two sisters, one of whom is the wife 
of Lewis W. Layton, general traffic man- 
ager of the southern area of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


Wellesley, Mass., and a brother, Russell 
Hill, of Cranford, N. J. 


Mr. Hill became associated with the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. in 1913. He 
was appointed manager of the Brazilian 


Telephone Co. in 1925 and had resided in 
Rio de Janeiro since then. 

Frederick A. Simms, age 43, district 
plant engineer of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at Springfield, Ill., died May 26 
at his residence in Springfield. 

Mr. Simms had served 21 years with 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., including 
10 years in Peoria where he was widely 
known. 

He is survived by his widow, Helen; his 
father, William D. Simms; a daughter, 
Gertrude two William and 
John D. Simms, of Springfield, and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. A. B. Singer of Chicago. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Teiephone Hearings 


Kansas Telephone Co. Revises Its 
Handset Telephone Charge. 
Following the opening of the investiga- 
tion by the Kansas Corporation Commis- 
sion into the extra charges for the “cradle” 
type of telephones, the Kansas Telephone 
Co. announced on May 13 a voluntary 
abrogation of the extra monthly rental 
for that type of instrument after the 

charge has been paid for three years. 

The company operates 48 exchanges in 
the northeastern part of the state. It has 
been charging 50 cents a month extra rent- 
al for the use of the new type instrument, 
and has filed a new schedule providing 
that after the rental has been paid for 
three years, the charge will be abandoned. 
The company also reduced this rental 
charge to 25 cents a month. In every case 
the charges are to be abandoned when- 
ever the subscriber has paid them for three 
years. 

The commission allowed the new sche- 
dule to become effective June 1. 


More Testimony Offered in Wis- 
consin Telephone Rate Case. 

Complaint that the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission was not granting suf- 
ficient time and information to the Wis- 
consin Telephone Co. for preparation of 
its case against rate reductions was regis- 
tered on May 25 in Madison when the 
commission resumed its hearing on com- 
pany rates and practices. 

Edwin E. Mack, chief counsel for the 
telephone company, placed in the record 
correspondence showing that information 
which he had requested as necessary to his 
case had been refused by the commission. 
He also argued before Commissioner Theo- 
dore Kronshage, Jr., that more time than 
that contemplated by the commission’s 
schedule of hearings was needed to pre- 
pare his case. 

John H. Bickley, chief accountant for 
the commission, offered exhibits on May 
25 to show that the return on gross fixed 
capital of the company had decreased 
greatly the last year because of large capi- 
tal expenditures by the company which he 
previously testified appeared excessive. 

Meeting the company’s contention that 
his previous comparisons were “hand 
picked’ to reveal great variance, Mr. Bick- 
ley offered comparisons of the months of 
March, 1933, and August, 1927, when the 
average number of telephones in service 
was approximately equal. 

His figures showed that the company’s 
1932 gross fixed capital for March was 


$77,891,259 compared with $46,948,372 for 
August, 1928, an increase of $30,942,887 
resulting in a 9.58 per cent decrease in the 
return on gross book cost. The 1932 return 
was shown as 2.08 per cent and the 1928 
return at 11.66 per cent. The commis- 
sion introduced testimony showing con- 
tinuance of depressed economic conditions 
which, it stated, made rate reductions 
necessary. 

Installation of dial telephones increased 
maintenance expenses of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. in Eau Claire and Kenosha, 
according to the testimony of Mr. Bickley 
on May 26. 

The annual cost of maintaining a tele- 
phone averaged $5.10 in Kenosha from 1920 
to 1926, and $6.25 in Eau Claire from 1925 
to 1930. After installation of dial sys- 
tems, this cost rose to $7.74 in Kenosha 
and $16.96 in Eau Claire, Mr. Bickley testi- 
fied. 


The charge of $439,115 on the books of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. as its invest- 
ment in covered wire should be written off, 
Asa R. Colbert, supervising accountant of 
the commission, testified on May 26. Mr. 
Colbert said the wire represented by this 
sum had been written off by the company, 
but the dollars had not. 

Part of a letter from E. A. Fritz, com- 
pany auditor, explaining why this was done 
was read into the record. Mr. Fritz said 
it was impracticable to assign any specific 
book value to the wire and hence “it was 
our opinion no adjustment should be made 
in the book value of the wire account.” 
He said the sum would be written off in 
another manner. 

June 7 was set as the date for cross- 
examination by the company attorneys of 
witnesses who have given testimony for 
the commission at previous hearings. This 
examination will be held in Madison. 

As soon as the cross-examination has 
been completed, the commission will take 
testimony on the question of whether an- 
other rate reduction should be made. The 
previous order for a rate cut expires 
August 1. 


Southern Bell Settles Louisiana 
Rate Cases by Agreement. 

Agreement of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to extend its muni- 
cipal rate bases in Monroe, Baton Rouge 
and Pineville to the present corporate 
limits of those cities effective June 1 is 
reported by Chairman Harvey G. Fields of 
the Louisiana Public Service Commission. 

Chairman Field said proceedings seeking 
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the extensions would be dropped as the re- 
sult of the agreement, reached in confer- 
ence attended by the chairman, Commis- 
sioner Francis Williams, State Senator 
James A. Noe, representing a committee of 
Monroe citizens, Charles A. Stair, the com- 
pany’s Louisiana manager, and Lamar 
Polk, Pineville city attorney. 

The settlement of the three telephone 
cases was reached prior to the conclusion 
of a two-day commission hearing. 

The rate base agreements make the tele- 
phone rates in Monroe, Baton Rouge and 
Pineville uniform in those municipalities, 
and rates outside the corporate areas will 
be in mileage bases. 

Rate reductions through the agreement 
will total from $3 to $6 a year to each of 
the 900 subscribers in and near Baton 
Rouge, and 175 in and near Pineville. 

Chairman Fields, after Commissioner 
Williams requested prosecution of the 
state-wide telephone rate investigation in- 
itiated by Former Commissioner Dudley 
J. LeBlanc, said since such investigation 
would cost $20,000 and the commission had 
only $10,000 in its treasury, that the in- 
quiry would have to be postponed, but 
not abandoned. 


Company Objects to Exchange Be- 
ing Used for Experiments. 
The Western Telephone Corp. has en- 
tered vigorous objections to the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission making the 
company’s Osmond exchange an experiment 
station to determine whether the theory 
of Commissioner Bollen that lower rates 
will draw back onto the list of subscribers 
enough persons to make operation re- 
munerative, works out in practice. It has 
asked for a reconsideration of the order 
fixing emergency rates, and that it be set 

aside as void. 

The company alleges in its petition for 
reconsideration, that the order issued May 
2, 1933, was improvidently made; that it 
was issued without authority of law and 
contrary to the statutes of Nebraska; that 
it was done without giving the company 
an opportunity to file an answer before the 
commission and that the order was issued 
without a hearing or a notice of a hear- 
ing as required by law. 

It is further alleged that the statutes 
of Nebraska do not grant the railway 
commission authority to file or fix emerf- 
gency telephone rates and that the sec 
tion of the statutes cited in the order does 
not give it such authority. 

This section sets out that “nothing i 
the foregoing section shall be construed t 
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prevent the commission from having the 
power, when deemed necessary by it, to 
prevent interstate wars and injury to the 
business of the state, railway companies 
or common carriers, or in case of any 
other emergency to be judged by the com- 
mission and it shall be the duty of the 
commission to temporarily alter, amend or 
suspend any existing freight rates, tar- 
iffs, schedules, orders and circulars of 
any railway company or other common 
carrier,” etc. 

The company asserts that the rates fixed 
by the order of May 2, if enforced and 
continued, will be confiscatory and will 
confiscate its property at Osmond, and 
will be in violation of the constitution of 
each, the state of Nebraska and the Unit- 
ed States of America. 

It is contended that the rates prescribed 
in the order will not produce sufficient 
revenue to pay the operating expenses and 
other expenses incidental to the conduct 
of its business in that city, and that in 
the event, as a result of such rates, 100 
additional stations are added to the ex- 
change or be obtained, the additional rev- 
enue therefrom will be insufficient to meet 
such expenses, depreciation upon the par- 
ticular property and interest on the bonds 
heretofore authorized by the commission 
to be issued on account of such property, 
and thereby take its property without due 
process of law. 





North Carolina Commission Con- 
ferences As to Reductions. 

The North Carolina State Corporation 
Commission on May 16 continued its series 
of conferences with telephone companies 
of the state which the commission hopes 
will eventually result in reduced rates. 

Representatives of the Carolina Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Tarboro, with 
service in 38 North Carolina counties, told 
the commission that the company could 
not stand a rate reduction. 

The telephone company officials pointed 
out that the company’s net income last year 
was only 3.96 per cent on an investment 
oi $4,721,594.65 and that it should have 
been more. 

They set forth that they had to draw 
on surplus to make adequate dividend dis- 
bursements last year. 

Gross earnings for 1932 were $1,084,- 
719.09 and expenses were $897,755.86, leav- 
ing a net profit of $186,963.23. 

The company officials pointed out that 
the company paid nearly as much in state 
taxes, $130,758.70 in 1932, as it made net 
profit, 


Wisconsin Governor Signs Munici- 
pal Ownership Bill. 
Legislation to promote entrance of mu- 
Nicipalities into the public utility business 
in Wisconsin became law on May 27 upon 
signature of Governor Schmedeman. The 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 12. 

1. Give this information to the calling 
party and offer to call him as soon as 
the line is released. 

2. If the order is not understood, say, 
“What number, please?” If the order 
is then understood, acknowledge with 


“Thank you.” 

a Yea 

4. See introduction to questions and an- 
swers. 


5. Record a collect ticket in the regular 
way and enter “mg paid” in the “spe- 
cial instruction” space. 








new law is expected to facilitate financing 
of municipal utilities by permitting local 
governments to mortgage anticipated profits 
in acquiring or establishment of a utility. 

The cost of acquiring was removed from 
the bonded debt classification which, under 
the constitution, is limited to 5 per cent of 
the municipality’s assessed valuation. 

Money for such projects may be secured 
from the general fund or by issuance of 
municipal or mortgage bonds or mortgage 
certificates arranged to mature in annual 
installments within 40 years. Interest at 
rates not to exceed 6 per cent annually, 
will be payable semi-annually, and amorti- 
zation of the debt will begin within three 
years after it is incurred. No part of such 
debt will constitute an obligation of the 
municipality. 

Each of the financing plans is based on 
requirement of reasonable service charges 
to consumers sufficient to pay cost of opera- 
tion, depreciation and a sufficient return on 
the capital investment to set up a special 
fund for consistent repayment of the debt 
over a period of years. 


Higher Court Reverses Order of 
Lower Court in Damage Suit. 
The Ohio Court of Appeals on February 

27 reversed a ruling of a lower court 

which ordered that damages of $500 be 

paid to Mary S. Rhoades by the Cincin- 
nati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co. The 
cause was remanded for a new trial. Mrs. 

Rhoades, in her complaint, alleged unwar- 

ranted removal of her telephone for non- 

payment of a long distance call to one of 
her roomers,.on which charges were re- 
versed. 

The higher court held that the trial court 
erred in submitting to the jury the ques- 
tion of reasonableness of the company’s rule 
making a subscriber responsible for toll 
messages on which charges are reversed, 
which rule was on file with and had been 
approved by the Ohio Public Utilities Com- 
mission. It was stated that courts inferior 
to the Ohio Supreme Court have no power 
to pass on the reasonableness of rules 
regulations and rates on file with the com- 
mission. 
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Mrs. Rhoades brought suit against the 
Cincinnati & Suburban company in the 


Court of Common Pleas of Hamilton 
County, asking for damages claimed to 
grow out of the unwarranted removal of 
her telephone, depriving her of telephone 
service. Her claim for damages was based 
upon loss of business and special damage 
in disrupting and destroying her rooming 
house business, testifying that roomers 
would not remain or take rooms because 
she had no telephone. 

After judgment had been entered on the 
verdict by the lower court, the telephone 
company prosecuted error to this court, 
which resulted in a final decision in favor 
of the company. 

From the record in the case, it appeared 
that among Mrs. Rhoades’ roomers was a 
man named James Wilcox. The telephone 
operator called Mrs. Rhoades and requested 
that she call Mr. Wilcox to the telephone, 
which she did. The call was a long dis- 
tance message from Mr. Wilcox’s sister in 
Georgia. ° 

When Mrs. Rhoades received her monthly 
bill, there was a charge of $7.25 for the 
toll message on which the charges had been 
reversed. Mrs. Rhoades, having been un- 
aware of the nature of the call or the re- 
versal of its charges, deducted the $7.25 
and paid the balance of the bill. After 
several notices requesting payment, the tele- 
phone company removed the telephone, 
which was not restored for about one year. 

The major question of error is the charge 
of the court with reference to rule No. 10 
of the telephone company, on file with the 
ccmmission at Columbus, and approved by 
it. The rule is as follows: 


The subscriber shall pay monthly, or on 
demand, all charges for exchange service 
and equipment and for toll service. The 
subscriber assumes responsibility for all 
charges for exchange service and toll mes- 
sages originating at the subscriber’s sta- 
tion, and for toll messages received at 
the subscriber’s station on which the 
charges have been reversed with the con- 
sent of the person called. 


The lower court submitted to the jury the 
question as to whether the rule was a rea- 
sonable one. It was held by the Court of 
Appeals that the lower court erred in sub- 
mitting the question of the reasonableness 
of the rule, in face of the fact that it was 
on file with the commission and approved 
by it. 

That inferior courts to the Supreme 
Court of Ohio have no power to pass upon 
the question of the reasonableness of the 
rules, regulations, and rates on file with 
the commission, has been held in many 
cases. The leading case is Phelps v. Tele- 
phone Company, reported in 111 Ohio State 
200, 144 N. E. 435. 

Section 549, general code, provides: “No 
court other than the supreme court shall 
have power to review, suspend or delay 

(Please turn to page 36.) 











Rural Rates and Development Factors 


Nebraska Commission's Inquiry in Rural Station and Service-Station Rates 
Closed With Three-Day Hearing—Commissioner Bollen’s Theory That 30 Per 
Cent Rate Reduction Would Give Telephone Companies Greater Revenues 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has taken under advisement the ac- 
tion begun on its own initiative requiring 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
show cause why it should not reduce rural 
station and service-station rates. 

Commissioner Bollen, the moving factor 
in the inquiry, has frankly been of the 
opinion that if the telephone companies 
generally would reduce their rural rates 
30 per cent, they would secure a greater 
total revenue and increase their net rev- 
enues. He directed the inquiry along lines 
seeking to prove that theory. 

W. R. Johnson, general commercial 
manager for the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., in the course of the three- 
day hearing which closed the inquiry, said 
he did not believe that rates had much if 
any effect on the number of telephones 
discontinued by farmers. In most cases 
they could not afford the service at all, and 
any reduction ordered would not tempt a 
very large percentage of them to return. 

He said he had talked with many farm- 
ers personally, and his conclusion was that 
the telephone is just one of many things 
they have decided they can do without 
for the time being. General economic 
conditions and not rates were the princi- 
pal factor that prompted discontinuances 
among other forced economies. Insuffi- 
cient income, other witnesses said, account- 
ed for 73.55 per cent of the discontinu- 
ances. 

Figures on Rural Stations. 

Figures submitted by Mr. Johnson cov- 
ered the number of rural stations owned 
by the company and the number of service 
station connections for the years ending 
in December of 1931 and 1932 and for 
the first three months of 1933. The com- 
pany-owned stations in Nebraska had de- 
creased from 8,403 on the date first named 
to 5,952 on April 1 last, while the num- 
ber of service stations on the dates named 
were, respectively, 10,251, 9,779 and 8,653. 

Mr. Johnson pointed out that instead of 
increased revenues the company would suf- 
fer a loss if it reduced rates a third and 
got back every one of those lost, which he 
regarded as impossible. To make the rev- 
enues come out even, under a third reduc- 
tion, it would be necessary for the com- 
pany to get back 50 per cent of its origi- 
nal list, and it had not lost that many. 

Mr. Johnson testified that the company 
officers noted a very material improvement 
in the general situation in the last six 
with the number of discontinu- 
ances decreasing rapidly. Forty-three of 
the Nebraska exchanges showed actual 


months, 


gains in the total number of subscribers 
served during April, while 37 just about 
broke even. This means that more than 
half of the exchanges, so far as the number 
of stations is concerned, are breaking even 
or better. He had noted many indications 
of better business conditions and improved 
purchasing power on the part of the people. 

He said it was a mistaken assumption 
that the attitude of the company—a monop- 
oly—toward the patron or prospect was 
that of “take it or leave it.’ The very 
fact that the telephone business is a mo- 
nopoly imposes an obligation that the com- 
pany takes very seriously, and which spurs 
the officers and employes on to do a better 
job. 

Maintaining Rural Rates. 

In the matter of rural service, the com- 
pany officials are convinced from the ex- 
perience of other companies, their contacts 
with subscribers, their studies and general 
knowledge of the purchasing power of the 
communities, that a reduction in rates 
would be disastrous to the company, and 
that no such possibility exists as Com- 
missioner Bollen had suggested would re- 
sult; that is, increased revenues. The pos-~ 
sibilities lie in the other direction—de- 
creased revenues. 

“Does your company refuse to recognize 
changed economic conditions so as to give 
consideration to them?” asked Engineer 
Forbes of the commission, who did most 
of the cross-examination. 

“Not at all,” was the reply. “The com- 
panies have recognized those conditions and 
given them full consideration. They are 
willing to take their losses—and they have 
done so along with private business—but 
rest under the penalty, if commissions and 
courts continue in the future as in the 
past, of not being permitted to make up in 
prosperous times the losses suffered during 
low periods. 

“It is a fundamental of utility operation 
that when the state established regulation 
it established prices for service based upon 
cost. A fair return on the investment is a 
part of that cost. The courts and commis- 
sions have restricted the return at any time 
to what is reasonable, while recognizing 
that it would be impossible to operate if the 
necessary revenues were not secured.” 

Mr. Johnson said that telephone compa- 
nies are charged with the duty of securing 
maximum use of their service in conso- 
nance with economic conditions. Their 
first responsibility is to serve the public by 
offering their facilities to the public gen- 
eral; and their second responsibility is 
that of management so as to keep the costs 
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within such limits as would be fair to all! 
users, since cost of operation plus a fair 
return is the place to start rate-making. 

Questioning by commission representa- 
tives sought to draw from witnesses admis- 
sions that the value of the service was de- 
termined by the number of connections, 
and that as disconnections have been large 
the value has been reduced and rates should 
follow downward. 

Mr. Johnson said that the primary pur- 
pose in schedule-making is to construct it 
in such a way as will develop the maxi- 
mum practical use. To this there are limi- 
tations; it will never be possible to sell 
service to everybody because always there 
will be some who can afford it but who 
do not feel the need for social or business 
use of a telephone. Rates are built, how- 
ever, to attract as many subscribers as pos- 
sible without making one rate so low as 
to put a burden on other subscribers. 

The company follows no set rule as to 
what constitutes saturation, nor does it 
make rates purely on a population basis. 
Too many other elements enter into the cal- 
culation. The rural subscriber is regarded 
as a part of the exchange area service, and 
entitled to participate in all the benefits of 
such service; and these, with the revenue 
requirements, are distributed over the en- 
tire area on a fair and equitable basis. 

Cost of Rural Line Development. 

Experience and studies in rural develop- 
ment have established that installation and 
operation cost more than is the average 
for the exchange. Each farmer is isolated, 
and a greater amount of plant per station 
is required to reach him. The lines are 
long, and this means higher maintenance 
costs. Tree trimming and kindred troubles 
are also involved. 

The relative amount and character of the 
use are considered in rate-making, so that 
in the end the best sort of relationship be- 
tween all classes of rates is secured. This, 
Mr. Johnson said, is the underlying thought 
and purpose in making all rates. «An in- 
crease or decrease in the number attached 
to an exchange does not materially affect 
the usefulness of having a telephone avail- 
able, although it affects it, since few have 
need for calling more than a small per- 
centage of the total. 

If one will picture any individual’s use 
of service he will see that his needs and 
desires are not for connections with every- 
body else on an exchange, but that, as 2 
general proposition, the number with whom 
he maintains contacts—business and _ social 
—is a small percentage of the total sta- 
tions. It is true that as the number of 
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service stations decrease, the service be- 
comes less useful to the remainder; but it 
is the revenue requirements that first must 
be ascertained before cost of service can 
be calculated regardless of other situations. 
Readjustments in rates can only follow 
changed costs. 

Mr. Johnson, asked whether any plant 
changes be made that would reduce costs 
of rural service and hence rates, said it is 
to the interest of the company that all 
economies possible be effected, but that the 
need of reliable and dependable service is 
greater during distress times. Most of the 
rural lines are metallic, and it would not 
be practical or possible to make them 
grounded, nor would any economy lie along 
that line of suggestion or action. 

Commissioner Bollen several times asked 
why, if the company earned such small re- 
turns in 1931 and 1932, it did not apply to 
the commission for rate increases. Mr. 
Johnson said that this was because the 
company felt that it must take its losses 
along with other business. The company 
feels so certain that most of those who 
quit service will ask to be reconnected when 
they can afford service, that it has left the 
rural equipment all in place and in many 
cases has not removed instruments from 
houses. 

H. A. Livermore, statistician for the 
company, proffered copies of the contracts 
with the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Western Electric Co. and tes- 
tified to the benefits accruing to the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. from them, 
but the commission decided these were not 
tnaterial to the hearing, although it had 
previously asked for them. 

Mr. submitted three charts, 
at the request of the commission, showing 
that individual business rates, compared 
between now and 1914, had increased 50 
per cent; two-party business, 60 per cent; 
individual residence, 30 per cent; two-party 
residence, 25 per cent; rural stations, 48 
per cent and service stations, 60 per cent. 
He said that because some of the present 
tates were not in existence in 1914, the 
percentages were slightly exaggerated. In 
Omaha the company has a business message 
tate service, with a base rate of $5.50 and 
a specific charge for each call above a 
certain number, which yields an average 
return per station of $6.25. 

These increases in rates had, however, 
but kept pace with the increase in the cost 
ot labor, material, equipment, and taxes, 
the greatest increase being in the latter. 

Mr. Livermore vigorously denied that 
rates were made on the basis of what the 
trafic will bear. Cost is the determining 
factor in fixing rates, and these are appor- 
tioned between the various classes of ser- 
vice. Cost is not a factor in fixing these 
different class rates, kind and amount of 
use being the determining factor. 

Individual business rates now average 
$7.09 per month, where in 1914 they aver- 
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aged $4.74, while two-party rates are $3.77 
as compared with $2.36, but the latter ser- 
vice was not given in 1914 on many ex- 
changes. 

The heavy increase in rural rates was 
due to the fact that in the period when the 
company was taking over many local Inde- 
pendent companies, the latter generally had 
unusually low service station rates, as low 
as $3.00 per year, as compared with resi- 
dence rates. The basis of classification 
was defended on the ground that town res- 
idence stations are largely used for social 
purposes, while the farmer makes a com- 
bined social and business use, the latter 
being greater. The automobile, he be- 
lieved, had not lessened the business use. 
The average amount of plant is larger for 
rural service and there is a corresponding 
larger expense connected with operation of 
rural lines. 

Commissioner Bollen wanted to know if 
the loss of service stations did not indi- 
cate that the rate charged was out of line 
with other rates, but Mr. Livermore said 
it did not to him. This has not been much 
greater than in certain classes of service 
in the towns. 

The situation is not the same, either. 
The company supplying service to farm 
lines deals only with the company, collect- 
ing from it, and the amount the subscriber 
pays is in one sum to his company. He 
never sees the telephone company’s charges. 
If the service station rate is 55 cents and 
the line rate 95 cents, the rate to him is 
not 55 cents but $1.50. 

Mr. Bollen wanted to know if the com- 
parison would not be the same if June 1, 
1919, when the government took over the 
business, were taken as the date instead 
of 1914. The witness said it would. The 
old service station rates ran all the way 
from 25 cents a month to $5.00 a year. He 
said that analyses had not been made in 
Iowa because there being no regulatory 
commission, no rate cases had been in- 
volved. Studies made in the other states 
show that rate schedules run about the 
same as those in Nebraska for various 
sized towns. 

Since the war the company has had one 
general rate increase in Nebraska, in 1925, 
but has sought none since that date. The 
war shot costs upward, and they have not 
receded sufficiently to justify downward 
revisions. 

At the request of the commission, Mr. 
Livermore presented a list of the salaries 
paid general officers, and the amount there- 
of apportioned to Nebraska. President 
Belt shares with others in the deduction 
represented by being off one day a week. 
A supplemental list other 
classes of employes. 

The company was given until June 10 to 
file a brief. If an order is issued, said 
Commissioner Bollen, it will be made effec- 
tive July 1 unless enforcement is enjoined, 
which is expected. 
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Portable Manhole Ventilator Is 
Gasoline Engine Driven. 


For ventilating and driving off obnoxi- 
ous gases from manholes, tunnels and 
other enclosed places where electric pow- 
er is not available, a gasoline engine-driv- 
en blower has recently been placed on the 
market by the Coppus Engineering Corp. 


— 





Portable Gasoline Engine-—Driven Blower 

Designed for Ventilating Cable Manholes, 

Tunnels, Etc., Where Electric Power Is Not 
Readily Available. 


of Worcester, Mass., well-known manu- 
facturer of blowers, both industrial and 
ventilating. 

The new device, which is powered by a 
¥% h.p. air-cooled gasoline engine, operat- 
ing at 1800 r.p.m., is mounted on heavy 
coil springs to cushion the vibration of 
the single cylinder engine, and delivers 
1,550 cubic feet of air per minute. By 
means of an eight-inch diameter flexible 
tubing, of proper length, the air flow can 
be directed to any desired point. An ad- 
justable discharge eliminates elbows in this 
duct. 

The entire device weighs but 105 pounds 
and can easily be carried around and set 
up on any space, two feet square or larger, 
for ventilating cable manholes, tunnels, 
pipe galleries, underground passages, coal 
pockets, shipholds, process tanks, etc. 

The Coppus Engineering Corp. 
manufactures a similar device, 
motor driven. 
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New Neon Lightning Arrester for 
Telephone Circuits. 

An unusual development in the form of 
a new neon lightning arrester for the pro- 
tection of low voltage circuits such as tele- 
phone, fire and police signaling, railway 
signaling, telegraph, radio broadcasting, 
etc., has been announced by the L. S. 
Brach Mfg. Corp. These arresters can 
also be used in protection of cable wires 


and coil shunting, by being placed across 
the terminals of relays, resistors, etc. 

The development of this arrester was 
undertaken at the request of a number of 
engineers who have from time to time 
asked if it were possible to produce an 
arrester having the electrical characteristics 
of large types of Brach neon arresters, 
but made small so it would fit into loca- 
tions where space was limited. 

After considerable experimenting and 
designing, the type B neon arrester re- 
sulted. 

The Brach company states it has re- 
tained in this very small arrester prac- 
tically all of the electrical characteristics 
of the large type with but a small sacri- 
fice in capacity. The arrester combines 26 
years’ experience of the Brach organiza- 
tion in manufacture and research and is 
supported by an intimate contact with 
users over a wide field of service. 

An important feature of this new ar- 
rester is its very small and compact size 
(%-ins. wide by 1%-ins. long) arranged 
to mount on %-inch centers. It will fit 
in standard telephone arrester spring mount- 
ings and is interchangeable with carbon 
mica or carbon porcelain units. 

The arrester consists essentially of a 
small glass tube containing two special- 
chemically-treated metal electrodes in 
neon argon gas. The electrodes are sep- 
arated approximately 3/32 of an inch. The 




















View of New Neon Lightning Arrester, Full 
Size, and Sectional View Showing Neon 
Tube in Its Holder. 
glass tube is encased in a metal and bake- 
lite holder so as to form a very rigid unit 
capable of withstanding considerable rough 
handling, thoroughly protecting the glass 

tube from injury. 

Notwithstanding the wide spacing of the 
electrodes, this arrester, it is stated, can 
be made to function at any predetermined 
voltage; and below this operating voltage, 
the insulation of the circuit remains con- 
stantly high. The arrester functions as a 
safety valve with great speed and, while 
functioning, has a very low impedance re- 
sistance. Its capacity in amperes is re- 
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markable, it is said, considering the size 
of the arrester. 

Use of the neon argon arrester, it is 
contended, is bound to result in clearer 
lines, freedom from grounding or partial 
grounding, a greater sensitiveness in pro- 
tection, better insulation of circuits and 
instant return to a uniform normal con- 
dition. Due to the operating parts being 
within a sealed glass chamber, the arrester 
is protected from the effects of the ele- 
ments as well as insects, dirt and other 
foreign material. 

One feature of the neon arrester is that 
it may be seen operating. During a light- 
ning storm, the arrester will momentarily 
glow, indicating the passing of current. 

The arresters may be easily tested either 
by placing them across the terminal of an 
induction coil or placing them across the 
spark plug of an automobile. A _ glow, 
either orange-red, blue or violet, indicates 
a good arrester, while straight line spark- 
ing shows the tube has been damaged. The 
loss of neon arrester is said to be negligi- 
ble. The original neon arresters installed 
a great many years ago are still in service 
and test perfectly, it is stated. 

The Brach company builds a very small 
pocket test set employing an induction coil 
and flashlight batteries. This test set is 
so arranged that the arrester may be tested 
without removing it from the mounting. 

While arresters may be made from 90 
volts upward, the standard types for tele- 
phone, telegraph, railway signal, coil 
shunts are, when the normal line voltage 
does not exceed 200 volts, alternating cur- 
rent, Type B2 and for not over 400 volts, 
alternating current, Type B4. For fire 
and police signal systems when the normal 
line voltage does not exceed 200 volts, 
alternating current, type BFD2 is pro- 
vided. 

The Brach company also is in position 
to furnish a choice of mountings for out- 
door or indoor locations. Other types of 
neon argon arresters are manufactured for 
a wide range of use by the Brach company. 

Complete information regarding the ar- 
resters may be obtained from the L. S. 
Brach Mfg. Corp., 55 Dickerson St., New- 
ark, N. J. The company invites cor- 
respondence regarding any lightning or 
surge problem and also has available 
literature covering type B and other ar- 
resters of its manufacture. 


The 1932 Lamme Medal Awarded 
to Edward Weston. 

The 1932 Lamme medal of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers has 
been awarded to Dr. Edward Weston, 
Montclair, N. J., “for his achievements in 
the development of electrical apparatus, 
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June 3, 1933. 


especially in connection with 


measuring instruments.” 


precision 
It will be pre- 
sented at the summer convention of the 
Institute which is to be held in Chicago, 
[ll., June 26-30. 

The Lamme medal was founded as a 
result of a bequest of the late Benjamin 
G. Lamme, chief engineer of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., who died 
on July 8, 1924, to provide for the award 
by the Institute of a gold medal (together 
with a bronze replica thereof) annually to 
a member of the American Institute of 


Electrical Engineers, “who has shown 
meritorious achievement in the develop- 


ment of electrical apparatus or machinery.” 
A committee composed of nine members 
of the Institute awards the medal. 


Edward Weston, founder and 


now 
chairman of the board of the Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp., Newark, 


N. J., was born May 9, 1850, near Oswes- 
try, Shropshire, England, and received his 
formal education in that country. 

From boyhood he was devoted to ex- 
periments in chemistry and electrometal- 
lurgy. On account of parental wishes, he 
studied medicine for three years, but his 
keen interest in electrical and mechanical 
investigations claimed his spare time. 

Deciding not to remain in the medical 
profession, he went to New York City in 
1870, spent a year with a small firm of 
manufacturing chemists, and then became 
chemist and electrician with the American 
Nickel Plating Co. 1872 to 1875 
he was in the nickel-plating business on 
his own account. 


From 


Through his thvrough fundamental 
knowledge of and his ability to observe 
and analyze chemical and physical phe- 
nomena, he made important improvements 
in the quality and speed of electroplating, 
which contributed materially to the pres- 
ent practice in electrotyping, and nickel, 
gold, and silver-plating. He also devel- 
oped practical and economical 
for electrolytic copper refining. 

Although the dynamo had been invented 
some years earlier, it had not come into 
practical use, and batteries were used in 
plating processes, placing serious limita- 
tions upon further developments. He, 
therefore, began the study and construc- 
tion of dynamo-electric machines. 

In 1875, he became a partner in the firm 
of Stevens, Roberts, and Havell, of New- 
ark, N. J., which engaged in the manufac- 
ture of such machines for electroplating, 
electrotyping, electric lighting, etc. This 
business was incorporated in 1877 as the 
Weston Co., and was consolidated in 1881 
with the U. S. Electric Light Co., of which 
Mr. Weston served as electrician 
1888. 

Mr. Weston had filed his first applica- 
tion for a U. S. patent on dynamo con- 
struction in 1876, and later received many 
patents in this field, his improvements 
causing phenomenal increases in the effi- 


methods 


until 


, Electrical Instrument Co., of 
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ciency of these machines. He also in- 
vented new devices for starting, controll- 
ing, and protecting them, and thus put 
their operation upon a practical basis. 

From 1875 to 1886, he engaged in inten- 
sive development of both incandescent and 
arc lighting, doing notable work in the 
search for methods of making suitable 
incandescent filaments and arc light car- 
bons. 

As he had earlier been handicapped by 
the lack of generators suitable for use in 
electroplating, he now encountered, in ail 
his researches, great difficulty in making 
the necessary electrical measurements with 
the clumsy, slow-acting instruments then 
available. Consequently, he soon developed 
and built for his own experiments a set 
of more practical instruments. His 
friends promptly wanted some of the same 
types, and he was soon spending much of 
his time on further developments of meas- 
uring equipment. 

In 1888, he decided to relinquish his 
other interests and devote all his time to 
the research and development necessary to 
produce accurate and convenient electrical 
instruments. He established the Weston 
which he 
was vice-president and general manager 
from 1888 to 1905, and president from 
1905 to 1924, when he became chairman of 
the board, a position which he still holds. 

His achievements in developing instru- 
ments of a high degree of accuracy and 
portability are well known wherever elec- 


trical instruments are used. Here, again, 
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his knowledge of chemistry and his great 
ability in experimental research 
needed in the development of alloys with 


were 


practically zero temperature coefficients, 
since the resistance metals in use at that 
time required inconvenient temperature 
corrections. 


He achieved such splendid success in 
this field that his alloys are used in vir- 
tually all kinds of electrical measuring 
instruments. In 1908, the Weston stand- 
ard cell was accepted as the universal 
standard of electromotive force. 

Mr. Weston was a charter member of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers and a member of its first board of 
directors. 
ciate, he was transferred in the same year 
(1884) to the grade of member. He 
held offices in the Institute as manager 
1884-87, president 1888-89, and vice-presi- 
dent 1889-91. 

“In recognition of his distinguished 
services to mankind rendered in the field 
of pure and applied science,” he was 
elected an honorary member of the Frank- 
lin Institute in 1924. He has received the 
following honorary degrees: Doctor of 
Laws, McGill University, 1903; Doctor of 
Science, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
1904, and Princeton University, 1910. 

Other high honors received by Dr. Wes- 
ton include the Perkin medal of the 
Chemists’ Club, 1915, the Cresson medal 
of the Franklin Institute, 1910, and the 
Franklin medal, the highest award which 
that Institute gives, in 1924. 


Having joined first as an asso- 


Cambridge, Neb., Modernized 


Magneto Switchboard Replaced With Common Battery Equip- 
ment With Universal Lines—Description of the Installation for 
the Cambridge Telephone Co. Serving About 660 Subscribers 
By F. B. KwNeret, 
Representative, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


Cambridge, Neb., is centered in an agri- 
cultural district which has a record of rais- 
ing good crops consistently. It is well- 
located in regard to transportation facili- 
ties for shipping products as well as good 
markets to consume them. Because of these 
advantages the town has shown a steady 
growth and development since its founding. 
Consequently, telephone usage, too, has been 
increasing both in number of stations and 
in daily calls for each station. 

Since 1917, the Cambridge Telephone Co. 
operated a Kellogg magneto switchboard 
which gave very good service. Recently, 
however, it was removed and new common 
battery equipment, a two-position Kellogg 
6-800 Masterbuilt switchboard was installed 
in its place. 
the complete installation, and succeeded in 
doing an excellent job of it. 

The new two-position board is equipped 
with universal lines which operate on either 
They are of 


The company’s own men made 


common battery or magneto. 


the lamp signal type. The cord circuits are 
provided with double lamp supervision and 
work equally well with common battery or 
magneto lines. This assures a rapid dis- 
connect and a prompt recall. On calls to 
common battery lines, machine ringing and 
other Kellogg service features can be had. 

To convert magneto lines to common 
battery, with Kellogg universal lines it is 
not necessary to alter, or add apparatus. 
The line is ready for full common battery 
service after a slight change in the relay 
wiring. The universal line circuit provides 
a positive magneto line signal, while the 
equipment arrangement eliminates transfer 
trunks between positions by placing every 
line within easy reach of each operator. 
This feature alone eliminates many service 
complaints formerly caused by the obsolete 
magneto multiple system. 

The Masterbuilt switchboard installed in 
the Cambridge Telephone Co.’s exchange 
has an ultimate capacity of 600 lines and 
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Vhe distinction between voltage and power amplifiers is 











June 3, 1933. 


is wired and equipped with 300 universal 
lines, 30 magneto rural lines, and ten mag- 
neto toll lines. With universal cord cir- 


cuits, the operator’s set operates on 24-volt age. 
over the fibre disk to present a finished 


storage battery current in place of dry cells. 





TELEPHONY 


An extremely tough, strong, yet light- 


weight top closure of fibre adds strength 
and protects the inner wax seal from dam- 


The top edge of the zinc can is rolled 


| 


Two-Position Masterbuilt Switchboard Similar to the One Recently Installed in 
the Cambridge Telephone Co.’s Exchange at Cambridge, Neb. 


The universal cord circuits also permit 
any operator to handle local, rural, and toll 
calls without confusion or undue transmis- 
sion loss. Common battery subscribers’ 
bells may be rung by machine, which 
speeds up service and relieves the operator 
of the necessity of supervising re-ring- 
ing on such calls. Full selective, harmonic 
party-line ringing makes party lines more 
popular because of increased privacy. 

About 660 subscribers are served by the 
new Masterbuilt switchboard, although the 
town of Cambridge has a population of 
only 1,201. This high saturation is an ex- 
cellent indication of the company’s success- 
ful activity in selling telephone service, 
as well as its high standards of service. 

Needless to say the management of the 
company is capable and progressive. Past 
history clearly indicates the capability and 
progressive spirit of its officers and direc- 
tors. The men in charge of the Cambridge 
Telephone Co. and those to whom credit 
is given for the great improvement are: 

H. Weideman, president; L. C. Richard- 
son, vice-president; C. R. Liggett, man- 
ager; R. L. Rankin, secretary-treasurer ; 
C. A. Phillips and G. E. Simon, directors. 


French Battery Co. Announces Im- 
proved Seal for Telephone Cells. 

Much interest has been shown in the 
ibrax seal, recently adapted by the French 
‘attery Co. of Madison, Wis., for use on 
«ll Ray-O-Vac telephone cells. The Fibrax 
‘al, originally developed for Ray-O-Vac 
radio batteries, has unusual constructional 
‘rength, yet retains all the recognized ad- 
vantages of the wax seal. 


appearance and to insure greater protec- 
tion. The inner seal, a plastic asphalt 
filler, clings to the rough fibrous surface 
of the disk and grips the zinc can, form- 
ing a solid seal unit. 

Tests indicate that this new type seal 
virtually eliminates the possibility of broken 
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Cross-Section of Top of Ray-O-Vac 
Telephone Cell Showing Construction 
of New Seal. 
or chipped seals due to shipping and hand- 
ling hazards. It also, it is stated, reduces 
shipping costs, guards against short-circuit- 
ing by moisture, and insures permanently 

solid terminals. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, N. Y., May 29: Copper, 
electrolytic spot and future, 7%c. Tin 
firm; spot and nearby, 39.00c; future, 
39.12c. Iron quiet; No. 2, f. o. b., eastern 
Pennsylvania, $15.50; Buffalo, $14.50@ 
15.00; Alabama, $12.00. Lead firm; spot 
New York, 3.90c; East St. Louis, 3.75c. 

















A weatherproof and fire- 
proof completely enclosed 
sub-station protector for 


outdoor mounting that 

provides perfect protec- 

tion and excellent facili- 

ties for line, instrument 

and ground connections. 
* * x 


The Cook “O” Protector 

is compact, of sturdy con- 

struction and high quality. 
* * * 


Cook “O” Protector keeps 
all high potentials out of 
the subscriber’s premises. 
It reduces maintenance 
expense since it is always 
accessible to the trouble 
man. 


Cook Electric Co. 


2700 Southport Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 29.) 
any order made by the commission, or en- 
join, restrain or interfere with the com- 
mission or any member thereof in the per- 
formance of official duties. Nor shall the 
writ of mandamus be issued against the 
commission or any member thereof by any 

court other than the supreme court.” 

The Court of Appeals said: “For this 
error, the judgment will be reversed, and 
the cause remanded for a new trial. The 
question of the weight of the evidence is 
raised by the petition in error, but since 
the case will have to be retried, we will 
not comment on the weight of the evidence 
further than to say, there is some evidence 
tending to establish plaintiff’s right to re- 
damages, and some evidence pro- 
duced by the defendant to the contrary.” 

In conclusion, the court held: “The de- 
fendant in error consented to the use of 
her residence telephone. In doing so, as 
between herself and the telephone com- 
pany, she assumed responsibility for the 
fraud perpetrated upon her. Having made 
it possible for her licensee to incur the ex- 
pense of the long distance call, by calling 
him to the telephone, she should not now 
be permitted to escape responsibility for 
the expense incurred. 

“The telephone was in her custody and 
control. She was not required to consent 
to its use. It certainly is not unjust to re- 
quire a subscriber to protect the ccmpany 
from what would otherwise be a fraud 
upon it. Further, this was a residence tele- 
phone, limited to the subscriber, her fam- 
ily, and servants. It is difficult to under- 
stand how she is entitled to damages, be- 
cause by the loss of the telephone she was 
not permitted to further permit its misuse 
by those not entitled to the service per- 
mitted under a contract for residence use 
only. 

She testifies that roomers would not re- 
main or take her rooms because she did 
not have a telephone—not a business tele- 
phone, but a residence telephone, which 
under her contract with the company they 
would have had no right to use. 

She, therefore, claimed and_ received 
damages, first, because she consented to 
an improper use of the telephone under 
control; and, second, because she was not 
permitted to further continue such misuse. 
Judgment should be for the plaintiff in 
error.” 


cover 


Nebraska Commission’s Jurisdic- 


tion Over Directory Advertising. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission 
has asked the attorney general for an 
opinion as to whether it has jurisdiction 
over the charges made by telephone com- 
panies for advertising in their directories. 
The question has never come up in the 
24 years of the commission’s existence, and 
no precedents have been found. 


TELEPHONY 


It was brought to the attenticn of the 
commission by M. F. Laycock of Omaha, 
who complained that the rates charged by 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
advertising in the Omaha directory are un- 
reasonably high. 


Wisconsin Telephone Co. Pays In- 


vestigation Cost Assessment. 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. has paid 
all the assessments the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission has levied against it 
for the cost of the inquiry now in progress 
as to its rates, rules and practices. A pay- 
ment of $23,065.13, the last assessment, 
was made on May 25. 

Despite the delarations of the officials 
of the telephone company that they be- 
lieved the Wisconsin law permitting the as- 
sessment against the utilities of the cost 
of inquiries is unconstitutional, the com- 
pany has by its payments made it un- 
necessary for the commission to go to 
court to enfore its collections. 

The payment made on May 25 by the 
company brings the total amount the com- 
pany has paid toward the cost of the in- 
quiry up to $149,464.17. The inquiry has 
now been in progress 21 months and bids 
fair to continue for some time. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ALABAMA, : 
May 22: Order issued requiring the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
to show cause why its rates in Alabama 
should not be reduced. 


FLORIDA. 

May 23: Hearing in Tallahassee on 
complaint filed in March, 1932, against the 
rates charged in St. Petersburg by the 
Peninsular Telephone Co. The complaint 
was filed by the St. Petersburg Merchants’ 
Association, Hotel Men’s_ Association, 
Realty Board, St. Petersburg Chamber of 
Commerce and the Pinellas Park Chamber 
of Commerce. 

INDIANA. 

May 15: Petition filed asking a reduc- 
tion of at least 50 per cent in telephone 
service rates charged by the Wabash Val- 
ley Telephone Co. at West Lebanon. The 
petitioners allege the present rates are ex- 
orbitant. 

May 18: Petition filed by residents of 
Hazelton asking reduced telephone rates 
from the Midwest Telephone & Utilities 
Co. If denied lower rates, the petitioners 
ask that the Wheeling Telephone Co., at 
Gibson, be allowed to extend its service 
to Hazelton. 

KANSAS. 


June 9: Hearing in Whitewater, Butler 
county, on application of the Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to discontinue its 
Elbing, Furley and Lone Elm exchanges. 

NEBRASKA. 


May 24: Relative to order of the com- 
mission upon the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to show cause why it should not 
forthwith reduce rural station and rural 
service station rates in all of its exchanges 
in the state; further testimony on behalf of 
the company submitted in answer to re- 
quests of the commission for information 
upon material points; leave given company 
to file briefs by June 10. 
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May 24: Application of the Western 
Telephone Corp. of Nebraska for authority 
to waive disconnection charges for a pe- 
riod of four months ending August 20, 
found reasonable and permission granted 
as asked. 

May 25: Testimony taken in complaint 
of various patrons of the Nebraska Con- 
tinental Telephone Co. with respect to 
service at Hildreth exchange; further con- 
sideration postponed until commission en- 
gineers can investigate and report upon 
service conditions. 

May 25: Petition filed by the Western 
Telephone Corp of Nebraska asking re- 
consideration of the action of the commis- 
sion on May 22 in ordering emergency 
rates into effect at the corporation’s ex- 
change at Osmond, on the ground that the 
order is beyond the powers of the commis- 
sion and that the rates fixed are confisca- 
tory and will confiscate the property, con- 
trary to state and federal consitutions. 


New Mexico. 


May 12: T. D. Burns, Jr., ordered to 
restore telephone service by June 10 be- 
tween Chama and Tierra Amarilla. Sery- 
ice on the line was discontinued last Sep- 
tember. The commission’s order restores 
the same service now that was in opera- 
tion then. 

OurI0. 


May 13: Schedule filed by the Kidron 
Telephone Co. providing for a reduction of 
from 10 to 25 cents a month for subscrib- 
ers in Kidron, near Akron, and rural ter- 
ritory adjacent, approved. 

May 13: The Stryker Telephone Co. 
granted permission to give an additional 
discount per month for prompt payment to 
its subscribers in Stryker, near Toledo. 
The company’s application called for the 
reduction for the year ending April 1, 1934, 
only, but the commission in giving its ap- 
proval reserved the right to make the re- 
duction permanent after that time. 

May 18: The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
asked for permission to extend the boun- 
daries of its exchange areas to Magnolia 
and Waynesburg to include the newly-de- 
veloped residential territory. No change in 
rates is involved. 

May 22: Rehearing of the commission’s 
decision on handset telephone charges 
denied Law Director Kerr of Cleveland. 
The latter presented evidence to prove 
that cradle type telephones cost no more 
than desk sets. He exhibited pictures 
of disassembled instruments showing that 
it takes 71 pieces to construct a desk set 
and only 51 for a cradle telephone. 

May 26: The Clinton Telephone Co.. 
of Wilmington, authorized to issue a 
promissory note for $152,064 to reimburse 
the treasury of the company for uncapi- 
talized expenditures for improvements 
made within the past few years. The 
note is to run for 10 years and will bear 
interest at the rate of 7 per cent. The 
company sought the right to issue a note 
for $156,000 but this was cut down. After 
payment of this amount into the treasury 
it will be used to partially discharge an 
indebtedness of $162,400 due the Telephone 
Bond & Share Co. 

OKLAHOMA, 

June 8: Hearing in investigation of tel- 
ephone rates at Muskogee. 

June 13: Hearing on application of the 
Western Telephone Corp. for authority to 
discontinue service at Longdale and furnish 
service from its Canton exchange. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 7: Hearing resumed in Madison 
on the state-wide rate investigation of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. cross-examination. 
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